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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


ocoTtrossrr. 


The work which claims the first attention is the 
wheat seeding. We assume that the fallow is pre- 
pared. Not only well ploughed but thoroughly 
harrowed. Bear in mind that you must have a 
well settled bed for this grain, and that harrowing 
and rolling are useful as well on this account as for 
putting the land in fine order, and especially when 
the ploughing has been lately done. 

PREPARATION OF SEED. 


Use by all means the precaution of carefully clean- 
ing and preparing your seed grain. In the first 
place it should be put through a riddle which will 
pass all small seeds, and all small and shrivelled 
grains of wheat. Mr. Hewlett, whose very success- 
ful management we have frequently mentioned, 
sold the refuse, screened from his seed wheat this 
season, for $1.25, when the bulk of his crop, two 
weeks previous, had brought but $1.50—showing 
how very careful he is in the preparation of his 
seed. 

Mr. Johnston, a very successful wheat grower of 
western New York, to get rid of ‘‘cheat’’ or ‘‘chess,’’ 
advises that after wheat has been cleaned in the or- 
dinary way by running it through the fanning mill; 
leaving the screen in, take off the rod that shakes 
the riddles and screen; pour the wheat slowly into 
the hopper; turn the mill a little quicker than for 
ordinary cleaning, and every grain of chess will be 
blown out, unless where three seeds stick together, 
which is sometimes the case with the top seeds. If 
the wheat is light, say from fifty to fifty-five pounds 
to the bushel, considerable wheat will be blown 
away with the chess, but with good wheat, weigh- 
ing from sixty to sixty-five pounds to the bushel, 
but little will be blown away. 





Wash the grain in a strong brine, pouring in 
slowly, so that smut balls and other light stuff will 
be certain to separate from the grain and float on 
top. Wedo not think it is necessary or desirable, 
that the grain be soaked any length of time in brine; 


on the contrary, it is probable that the germ in. 


much of it, is thus destroyed. After careful and 
thorough washing, dry with fresh lime or plaster 


or guano. Get your crop in as early as possible 
after the 5th. Other necessary hints were given last: 
month. 


Tosacco. 


We have nothizg to add to the suggestions of last 
month. By the 10th of the month it is to be hoped 
the crop will have been properly secured. Keep 
doors and windows open, and admit the air freely, 
except in rainy and damp weather. 


VENTILATORS. 


Every house of forty feet should have three chim- 
nies or ventilators on the ridge, to allow a free 
draft of air through, and the tobacco should be so 
hung as to have an opening entirely through it to 
communicate with these. They should be covered 


on top, and left open to pass the air through with-- 


out admitting rain. 
Corn Fietps. 


Be not in haste to get your corn housed before it 
is thoroughly cured. Look carefully, however, to 
your fences, and guard against depredations as far 
as possible. 

PUMPKINS. 


Gather this crop before frost. Let them be care- 


fully handled, and carted to a convenient place for 
the early feeding of hogs, or for milch cows. In 
feeding, do not give the seed to stock. 
TimoTHY. 
We are glad to find that many farmers in accor- 
dance with our advice, are seeding their wheat lands 
with timothy and other grasses. Let them bear in 
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mind that timothy seed is very liable to be mixed 
with those of pernicious weeds, and that much care 
is necessary in getting perfectly clean seed. Sowa 
peck to the acre, immediately after sowing wheat, 
and pass a brush or the roller over it. 

Frepine Hoes. 

Feeding hogs, for pork, should be begun this 
month, the earlier the better. They should be fed at ! 
first in a small lot with green corn and stalks thrown | 
in together. While the stalk is succulent, they will | 
extract much nutriment from it. Feed with pump- | 
kins at the same time, and any food you may have; 
and let them, if you can, have a stream of running 
water to goto. Such treatment should always pre- 
cede close confinement in the fattening pens, and 
exclusive feeding on corn. When you mean to feed 
regularly for fattening, have, by all means, dry, 
well littered pens, where they can be well protected 
and comfortable in bad weather. There is very | 
great economy in feeding with ground and cooked 

‘food. Ifyou have no fixtures for boiling or steam- 
ing, you may atleast, have the corn ground, and 
having two barrels, put in each sufficient for a day’s 
feeding, and fill with water. As one is emptied, 
fill again, and feed next day from the other, leaving 
the first to ferment. One-third of the corn will be 
saved by the process, and the extra labour will not 
amount to much. The fewer hogs in a pen the bet- 
ter. If well littered, they make a large quantity of 
very rich manure.. Have strong, well secured 
troughs to feed them from. 

Hogs should have, while feeding, frequent sup- 
plies of salt and ashes, and plenty of rotten wood 
or charcoal. 





MakinG CIDER. 

The following on Cider making, was furnished to 
the American Agriculturist, by a correspondent:— 

“The apples should be well ripened, but not in 
the least decayed. Every apple with the least speck 
of rot init should be removed, if you wish a first rate 
beverage. The decayed and inierior apples may be 
reserved for making vinegar. Perfect cleanliness 
:3kould be observed in the grinding process which 
should be performed two days before pressing, and 
the pomace be permitted to stand and mellow in the 
vat, until it assumes a deep red color. Clean dry 
straw should be used in forming the cheese. If the 
straw be musty, the flavor will be communicated 
to the juice. If water be added, it will make it 
hard and unpleasant to the taste. The Casks, also, 
in which it is put for fermentation, should be thor- 
oughly cleansed, and finished off with a fumigation 
of brimstone. This is done by burning a few strips 
of canvass inside the barrel, dipped in melted brim- 
stone. The fumes will penetrate all the pores and 
destroy the must and correct the sourness. After 
the fermentation is over, draw off into clean barrels, 
and clarify it. This can be done by mixing a quart 
of clean white sand with the whites of half a dozen 
eggs, anda pint of mustard seed, and pouring it 
into the barrel. It may stand in the barrel, or, if 
a nice article is wanted, it should be put into some 
quart bottles and corked. 





This cider will be fit to drink in case of sickness’ 
and will always bear a good price in market. It 
retails at twenty five cents a bottle, and would 
bring at least two dollars a dozen, by the quantity, 
This is much better business than to make a poor ar- 
ticle from decayed apples, ina slovenly manner, and 
sell it for two dollars a barrel.’’ 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


ocrTrosEeRr. 








Asparagus.—Have your Asparagus beds proper- 
ly dressed toward the latter part of the month.— 
Cut off the tops, weed the bed and fork in well some 
two inches of rotted stable manure, being careful 
not to injure the crowns of the roots. Top dress 
with a mixture of salt and ashes. 

Early Cabbages.—If you have beds of early cab- 
bage plants, sown last month, prepare beds for 
planting them out—manure well with rich compost, 
and dig thoroughly to the depth of the spade. Lay 
off the ground a distance of 33 feet—make ridges 
four inches in height, and plant on the north side 
of the ridge. Before freezing weather sets in throw 
coarse litter of any sort about the roots of the plant 
for their protection. 

Spinach.—Thin out beds of Spinach to the dis- 
tance of four inches apart, and weed carefully. 

Celery, Cardoons, Endives.—See that the blanch- 
ing of these is properly attended to in dry weather. 

Lettuce.—Lettuce plants that are large enough 
should be set in a warm border for heading. 

Strawberry Beds.—Have Strawberry beds cleared 
of grass and weeds, and cover them for the winter 
with a dressing of coarse litter. 

Raspberries, Currants, §c.—Raspberries, Currant 
and Gooseberry bushes, should all be transplanted 
this month. Prepare the ground by deep digging, 
and plentiful manuring with good compost. 

In closing up the work of the garden for the 
season, let all tools, implements, &c., be well clean- 
ed and put carefully away. 

If you have not yet examined your peach trees at 
the junction of the roots and the trunk, for the pur- 
pose of removing the peach tree worm or borer, do 
so immediately, otherwise this destructive grub will 
be at his work of mischief all winter. Look for 
him also in some of the lower forks or crotches of 
the older trees. Use any sharp probe such as wire 
or a bent knitting needle, and cut carefully with a 
sharp pointed knife for the enemy where you see 
his usual traces, such as gum exuding, &c. But by 
all means destroy the creature. 

Tue Sex or Eaes.—M. Genin has addressed 
the Academie des Sciences on this subject. He 
says he is able, after three years’ study, to state 
with assurance that all eggs containing the germs, 
of males have wrinkles on their smaller ends, 
while female eggs are equally smooth at both ex- 
tremities. 
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Florist and Pomologist, Govanstown, Balt. Uo., Md. 

The season is now close upon us, when we may 
expect cold nights, accompanied with slight frosts, 
therefore, no tender plants can be trusted out of 
doors with safety after the second week in the 
month; it is better to have your tender things in, 
ten days too early, than that they should be touch- 
ed in the least by frosts; there are also many 
lants so constitutionally delicate, or having a 
oliage so tender, that they suffer from the damp 
cold of the evenings—all such things should be 
placed under glass in a frame, or removed to the 
Greenhouse, and receive plenty of air in mild 
weather, syringing them over-head in the morning | 
with pure water, in order to preserve a humidity 
and keep down insects. But previous to moving 
in any plants, the house should be thoroughly 
cleansed in every part; and the heating apparatus; 
whether it consists of the old smoke flue, or by 
hot water in pipes, ought to be examined, in order | 
to ascertain that all is in good working order; all | 
painting and glazing should be performed at the 
same time; before housing, the pots must be 
washed clean, and the plants tied up neatly to 
stakes. Such hardy plants as Camellias, Ericas. 
Lauristinus, &c., &c., may be left out of doors, 
so long as they may be considered safe from frosts, 
by so doing, they will be in better condition to 
stand confinement in the house during the winter. 
Roses—if those growing in the open ground, 
and intended to bloom in the Greenhouse during 
the winter, are not yet lifted and potted, no time 
should be lost in having this work performed; and 
towards the end of the month, all such as are ten- 
der—or to remain dormant during the winter for 
spring blooming, may be lifted and potted—or 
Jaid in by the roots in a frame, where they can 
be protected; the potted plants should be placed in 
a close shady situation, until they begin to form 
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root-lets, when they can be gradually exposed to | 
the light and air. Rooted layers ought also to be | 
lifted and potted, or placed in a frame as directed | 
above. Continue to put in cuttings, and such as | 
have already made roots, should be placed in two | 
or three inch pots before the roots get long and | 
become matted in the cutting bed. 

Chinese Primroses—for early winter blooming, 
should now receive their final shift; a light, rich 
open earth suits them best. ; 

Chrysanthemums—continue to water with liquid 
manure, and expose the plants freely to the light 
and air, but see that the flower buds do not get 
injured by frosts. 

Gloxinias, Achimenes and Gesnerias—when done | 
blooming, should have the water gradually with- 
drawn, and when dormant, place the pots with 
the roots on their sides in a cool dry part of the | 
Greenhouse. | 

Pelargoniums—should now be watered sparingly, | 
and when removed to the Greenhouse or Conser- 
vatory, be placed in a light airy situation. 

Scarlet Geraniwms, Salvias, Bouvardias, &c., &c., | 
—growing in the open border, when wanted for | 
the Greenhouse, if not attended to as directed for | 
last month, may yet be lifted and placed in pots, | 
sheltering them at first in a frame, partially sha- 





Summer Chrysanthemums and Heliotropes—put in 
cuttings of these in a frame, or under a bell glass. 

Tender Annuals—for winter blooming, now stan- 
ding out ef doors, ought to have the protection of 
a frame. 

Orange arid Lemon Trees—should be top-dressed, 
and removed into the house, before frosts set in. 

Calla Ethiopica—the general stock may now be 
repotted. 

Ixias, Sparaxis and the remainder of the Oxalises— 
may still be potted—see last months directions. 

Cactuses—place in a warm part of the house, 
and give water very sparingly. 

Verbenas—towards the end of the month put in 
cuttings, and remove into the house or frame, the 
pots having layers in them. 

Fuchsias—done blooming, should be watered 
sparingly, and the plants placed in a cool dry 
place under the stage of the Greenhouse or in the 
cellar. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus and WNarcissi—for 
blooming in the house, should now be placed im 
pots of rich, light earth, and for those out of doors,. 


| dig in your bed a good portion of well rotted ma- 


nure, make the ground fine, and plant in drills- 
about three inches deep, placing under each bulb. 
a small portion of sharp sand. 

Dahlias—in the early part of the month, these- 
will be in their greatest perfection, should the 
weather prove dry, give copious waterings at the 
roots; keep them well tied up to the stake, and 
save seeds of choice kinds. 

Hardy Herbaceous plants—may still be lifted, di- 
— and replanted, without danger of loosing. 
them. 

Gladiolus—of choice kinds, should be lifted,. so- 
soon as the foilage decays; place the bulbs in a 
cool airy place in the shade to dry; during the 
winter they are safe any place where Irish Pota- 
toes can be kept. 

Save seeds of all shewy annual and per-annuah 
plants, but see to it on the other hand, that noxi- 
ous weeds are not allowed to ripen and shed their 
seeds to add to your future annoyance. 

W. D. BRACKENRIDGE... 


AG. FAIRS FOR OCTOBER & NOVEMBER,, 1858;. 


Alabama, at Montgomery, Oct. 18, 19, 20; 21, 22: 
Connecticut, at Hartford, October 12 to 15. 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, October 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Maryland, at Baltimore, October 19,,20, 21, 22 





Kentucky, Louisville, October 5 to 8 
North Carolina, at Raleigh, November 2 to 6 
New Hampshire, at Dover, October 6, 7, 
New York, at Syracuse, October 5, 6, 7, 8 


South Carolina, at Columbia, November 9 to 12- 
Tennessee, Nashville, October 11 to 16> 
United States, Richmond, Va., October 25 ta 30. 
Virginia, at Petersburgh, November BtoB 
Wisconsin, Madison, October 4toT 
Frederick Co. Md., at Frederick, Oct. 12 to15 
Washington Co. Md., at Hagerstown, Oct. 13 to 15 
Valley Ag. Soc., Winchester Va., Oct. 19 to 22 
Seaboard Ag. Soc., of Va. and N. C. at Norfolk, 
November 9, 10, 11, 12 
South Branch Ag. Soc. of Va., November 3, 4, 5 
Loudon Co., Va., Ag. Soc., October 14, 15 
Chester Connty, Pa., Ag. Soc., at West Chester, 


ded, where they will make rootlets before being | October 
moved into the house. 

Ten-week Stocks and Pansies—sow seeds of these | 
now and they will bloom with you in spring. | 


1, 2 

National Exhibition of Horses, Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 5 to:8 
Planters’ Club, Sparta, Geo., Oct., 27, 28, 29; 30: 
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(For the American Farmer:] 
THE GRAPE VINE. 


BY THOMAS BAYNES, OF BALTIMORE. 


Of all the productions of the vegetable world, 
which the skill and ingenuity of man have render- 
ed conducive to his comfort and to the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of his enjoyments the Vine 
stands the most pre-eminently conspicuous. Its 
quickness of growth, the great age to which it 
will live—so great indeed as to be almost incredi- 
‘ble—its comparative exemption from al! those ad- 
verse contingencies which blight and diminish the 

roduce of other fruit-bearing plants, its aston- 
ishing vegetative powers—its wonderful produc- 
tiveness and its delicious fruit, applicable to so 
many purposes, and agreeable to all palates, in 
all its varied shapes, combine to mark it out as 
one of the greatest blessings bestowed by Provi- 
dence to promote the comfort and enjoyment of 
the human race. 

From the remotest records of antiquity the vine 
has been celebrated as the type of plenty and the 
symbol of happiness. The pases of scripture 
p omat with allusions to the fertility of the vine 

as emblematical of prosperity, and it is emphati- 
cally declared, in describing the peaceful and 
flourishing state of the Kingdom of Israel during 
the reign of Solomon, that Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree, from Dan even to Beersheba. 

The management of this plant is in itself, also, 
one of the most pleasing and interesting branches 
of horticultural practice; and of all the occupa- 
tions for purposes of recreation, those connected 
with the garden are the most delightful. From 
these, indeed spring so many of the most elegant 
enjoyments of life and the exercise of them is at 


tremities pushing themselves with the greatest a- 
vidity, and continually branching out, in eve 
possible direction, lie secure from that excess of 
moisture which frequently accumulates in more 
compact soils. 

It may hence be inferred, that vines will not 
flourish in a cold wet soil, nor in one composed of 
a stiff heavy clay. In preparing the border, then, 
the first thing, is to secure adry bottom. If the 
soil and subsoil be naturally such as described a- 
bove, as most congenial to the growth of the vine, 
nothing more is required than to trench the ground 
three feet deep, and two feet wide, and _ in 
the bottom of the trench, six inches of bones, 
horns or hoofs; clean it of all weeds, and it will 
be in a proper state to receive the vines. The 
trench should incline a little, to carry off the sur- 
plus water. 

Manvres.—As a border in which vines are to 
be planted ought never to be disturbed after having 
been once properly made, it follows, that those 
manures that can be applied with advantage to pro- 
mote their growth, comprehend—first, such as 
can be mixed and incorporated with the soil at 
the formation of the border, and which add to its 
fertility from time to time, according to the re- 
spective periods of their decomposition, and 
amalgamation with it: and secondly, such as can 
be applied in a liquid state, or otherwise as a 
top-dressing at any subsequent period. Of those 
manures therefore that may be mixed with the 
soil when the border is first made, the best are 
such as possess the two valuable qualities of af- 
fording to the roots of the vine, the highest degree 
of nourishment combined with the greatest per- 
; manency of duration. Of this description are, 
| bones, horns and hoofs of cattle. Every variety of 


size may be procured from the smallest bone of a 





‘once a source of health, of contentment and of un- | fowl, to the largest bone of an ox. For the pur- 
alloyed and tranquilizing pleasure, that there is | pose of top-dressing, soap-suds should be used, as 
scarcely any one to whom the possession of agar- fresh as possible, in order that their good qualities 
den is not an object of strong desire. Yet to that | may be preserved entire. 
very numerous class of persons, the inhabitants of| Piantine.—The best time of the year to trans- 
towns, this source of enjoyment is in a great, plant a vine is immediately after the fall of the 
measure cut off. The Vine however can be cul-| leaf. The ground in which it is to be planted 
“tivated equally as well in a town, asin the coun- | must be prepared agreeably to the directions 





‘try. 
y am persuaded, therefore, that if the method of 
cultivating the vine on correct principles, and the 
-certainty which, under proper management, never 
fails to attend the production of its fruit, were 
more generally known, its propagation and culture 
would increase both in town and country, to an 
extent that at present can scarcely be conceived. 
It is for the purpose of aiding to diffuse the 
knowledge of a mode of cultivating this valuable 
lant more definite and simple than any of those 
fitherto promulgated, and one by which the 
quantity of its fruit may be prodigiously increased, 
and the flavor greatly improved, that the following 
practical notes on its culture are given. 
Asprect.—From east by north to south by west. 
Som.—The natural soil most congenial to the 
rowth of the vine, and to the perfection of its 
ruit, in this country, is a light rich sandy loam, 
not more than eighteen inches deep, on a dry bot- 
tom of gravel or rock. No subsoil can possess too 
great a quantity of those materials; for the roots 
of the vine run with eagerness into all the clefts, 
crevices, and openings in which such subsoils a- 
bound. eh 
In these dry and warm situations the fibrous ex- 


| given above; this being done, dig a hole for the 
| reception of the vine about two feet deep, and of 
| the same width and length; and if, after the plant 
is taken up, its roots should prove too long for 
this, the size of the hole must be increased, as, on 
no account, must the roots be crippled in their ex- 
tension. 

Loosen the sides and bottom of the hole, and 
to the soil that is taken out, add a couple of spits 
of well rotten dung, and mix the whole well to- 
gether, making it very fine. Put the mould into 
the hole again to within nine inches of the top, 
and it will be ready to receive the vine. This 
must now be carefully taken up, with its roots as 
entire as possible, and if any of them be bruised 
or in any way injured, they must be pruned back 
to the sound parts. Fix the vine in the hole with 
its stem about six inches from the wall, and let 
the bottom bud be just even with the surface of 
the ground. Spread the roots out in a horizontal 
direction, at equal distances from each other, and 
in a similar manner to the spokes of a fan, then 
fill the hole with the mould nearly to the top.— 
Take hold of the stem and drawing it upwards a 
little, give ittwo or three shakes with the hand, 
that the mould may settle well around the roots; 
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buds, and the _ ey will be completed. 

In the fall of 1855 I bought of Wm. Course, 
grape plants two years old, at twenty-five cents 
paar ,and planted them in borders prepared as de- 
scribed, and cut them down to the second bud 
from the ground. In 18561 pinched off all the 
fruit on first appearance, and, in the fall, cut 
them back to about seven feet. In 1857 allowed 
them to bear about ten bunches each, and in the 
fall, cut away about one-half of the new wood. 

This year (1858) I have sold the grapes of five 
vines for $15 (each vine occupying 8 feet each 
way, making 64 feet) which is equal to $2,041.873 
per acre, per annum. 


$1000 TO $500. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Iam not a betting man, but Iam so confiden 
that my variety of white wheat (spoken of in my 
article in your Sept. No.,) will escape the ‘‘Hes- 
sian Fly’’ in the Fall, and the ‘‘Midge, or wheat 
fly in the Spring,—I would be willing to wager 
the above on it, upona fair trial in Maryland.— 
i claim for this variety, the following qualities:— 

Ist—It may be drilled in Maryland, as late as 
the 15thof October. 2nd.—That it shall be ready 
for maging by the 15th of June. 3rd.—That it 
shall be free from rust. 4th.—That it shall 
weigh as high as 64]bs. tothe bushel. 5th.—That 
it shall make flour of the best quality. 6th.—That 
if threshed as soon as cut, and put up in empty 
bacon casks, it shall remain uninjured by weevil. 

Of course, in effecting the above, I should insist 
that the field selected be a suitable one, to be pro- 
perly prepared and manured. The seed to be 
soaked in a solution of brine and blue stone, and 
rolled in lime, plaster or ashes, and put in by the 
drill. You perceive, sir, that this variety being 
drilled in your State as late as the middle of Oc- 
tober, ensures it from the attack of the ‘‘Hessian 
Fly;’’ for by the time it comes up, your cold 
weather will have driven this fly into ‘‘winter 
quarters,’ and in being ready for the reaper by 
the middle of June or before, ensures its blooming 
in advance of the midge fly, so that by the time 
they do come, the kernels of the wheat is too hard 
for them to penetrate. It is well known that this 
Fly deposits its eggs in the grains of wheat while 
in the milk; and it is also well known, the very 
day they may be expected, so to be safe against 
them, the wheat must have bloomed, passed the 
milk stage, and the grains matured or too hard 
for it to deposit its eggs. ‘This variety of wheat 
will suit the soil and climate of Maryland, and 
would succeed there, I think, for ten or twelve 
years. Itshould be changed as soon as it began 
to fail. I will say this:—Every change made in 
your seed wheat, should be for a similar variety 
raised in the South or nearer the Equator than your 
State. Now,wheat raisers of Maryland, what say 
you? Are any of you willing to back your judg- 
ments? if so let it be known to 

A Georaian By Birtn-Ricur. 

P. S. Seed wheat canbe saved from weevil 
by being put up in sacks, and air slacked lime 
mixed freely in with it. The bacon casks is the 
thing for wheat which is wanted to be kept over. 
In both cases, the wheat ought to be threshed as 
soon as possible after being cut. In my latitude, 
this has to be done to guard against the weevil. 





after which fill up the hole with the remainder of 1 
the mould; cut the vine down to the two bottom 
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For the American Farmer. 
HOW DOES PLASTER BENEFIT CROPS? 


Asfar as I am acquainted with the theories now 
in vogue, with respect to the beneficial action of 
Sulphate of Lime on clover and some cereals, on 
certain soils, none are satisfactory. I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that the sulphuric acid 
(well known as an excellent application to some 
soils, when properly used) effects the magical re- 
sults. When the sulphuric acid becomes diluted 
by rains, and permeates the soil, or reaches the 
roots of the crop through any other means, it acts 
as a powerful stimulant and enables the plant to 
draw on its mother earth for such materials as 
are necessary to its growth and perfection. No 
doubt it also stimulates the leaves of plants to re- 
quire from the atmosphere, the large share of in- 
gredients which that alone can furnish as well as 
those that are supplied in common by the soil and 
atmosphere. 

Respectfully, 
N. SNOWDEN. 


Note.—The suggestion of our correspondent is 
not entirely novel; this being one of the numerous 
theories set forth at various times to explain the 
marvellous action of Plaster. There would seem 
to be a like difficulty, as to this, and that proposed 
by Liebig, that it does not appear consistent with 
the well known fact, that while Gypsum acts so 
wonderfully on soils of a certain character, it is 
entirely inert on others.—Ep. 





CortaGe Farm, Frederick Co., Md., 
September 11th, 1858. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


Messrs. Eprrors:—For the information of your 
correspondent, J. R., of H., of Baltimore county, 
and others who may desire to free themselves 
from garlic, I submit the mode whereby I have 
succeeded in destroying it upon my farm. The 
first field was plowed in the fall and planted with 
corn two years in succession, (1838-’39)—then in 
oats, (1840)—then limed and manured and put 
down in wheat, (1840)—no garlic appeared among 
the wheat, (1841)—the next season in clover, 
(1842)—which was mowed for hay and seed, 
plowed and again put down in wheat, (1842— 
when I expected the garlic to appear again, 
(1843), to which I was agreeably disappointed. 
One crop of corn, oats or fallow, wheat and clo- 
ver has been the regular rotation since the first 
experiment with two crops of corn. The garlic 
has almost entirely disappeared. It has also dis- 
appeared from my other fields by one crop of corn, 
by fall plowing, followed by oats and wheat.— 
All that has come toa head about the farm has 
been gathered and burnt—and all that has fallen 
under the windmill hopper, both of which pro- 
cesses have been the occasion of but comparative- 
ly little trouble, but must not be neglected. I 
have only to add that in the early part of my ef- 
fort a field which had been set in timothy and 
clover had considerable garlic in it, the heads of 
which I proposed to gather by hand. A flock of 
some 130 sheep, had broken into the field upon 
two or three occasions, and when [ visited the 
field to ascertain how many hands it would require 
to cut the garlic in a day, I was surprised to find 
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there was no garlic heads in the field—the sheep 
had nipped them all off without doing any essen- 
tial injury to the crop of giuss. Fall plowing for 
corn and careful | pene grinding or burning 
the seed instead of passing it into the dung yard 
or suffering it to fall to the earth in the fields, I 
think from my experience, will extirpate it almost 
entirely from any farm in a few years, unless very 
strong. Fall plowing and two crops of corn or 
potatoes would be the safest course, followed by 
any other crop that might be desired. 
D. W. NAILL. 


The following note, in reply to one addressed to 
him by a gentleman in this city, we publish at the 
request of Dr. Wharton. It will sufficiently ex- 
plain itself: 

Dear Sir:—I have received yours of the 24th 
inst., calling my attention to certain publications, 
in which my name as Register of the Maryland 
Agricultural College, is used to give some impor- 
tance to particular manures. 

I thank you, for the justice you have done me, in 
assuming all such publications to be unauthorized, 
and also for the opportunity you have thus given 
me, of saying once for all, that the purpose of those 
who control this Institution, is not, to establish any 
particular agricultural theory, much less, to give a 
fictitious and unmerited reputation to any particular 
manures. In all experiments, which may be insti- 
tuted, their design will be to contribute, in some 
degree, to building up an Agricultural Science, on 
the sure foundation of well ascertained ficts—these 
facts, when ascertained, will be given to the public; 
and everything emanating from or authorized by 
them, will invariably be attested by the signatures 
of the proper officers. Very respectfully, 

J. O. WHARTON. 





August 27, 1858. 


THE FARMER’S MOTTO. 


Gen. Bierce closes an Agricultural Address, at 
Twinsburgh, Ohio, Sept. 17th, 1857, as follows:— 
‘sLet the farmer’s motto be, then, ‘good farms, 

ood stock, good seed, and good cultivation.’— 
Flake farming a science, in which your heads as 
well as your hands are employed ; let there be 
system and reason in all your operations; study 
to make your farms beautiful, and your lands 
lovely; entice, by kindness, the birds to visit, and 
cheer your dwellings with their music ; I would 
not associate with the man or boy, that would 
wantonly kill the birds that cheerfully sing a- 
round our dwellings and our farms: he is fitteJ 
for treason and murder. Who does not, with the 
freshness of early morning, call up the memory cf 
the garden of his infancy and childhood? the 
robin’s nest in the old cherry tree, and the nest 
of young chipping birds in the currant bushes? 
the flowers planted by his mother, and nurtured 
by his sisters? In all our wanderings, the mem- 
ory of childhood’s birds and flowers are associated 
with our mother and sisters, and our early home. 
As you would have your children intelligent and 
happy, and their memory in after life, of early 
home, pleasant or repulsive, so make your farms, 
and your children’s home.”’ 





The ancient Greeks buried their dead in jars.— 
Hence the origin of the expression, ‘* he’s gone 
to pot.”’ 





TEE OF THE MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. ; 
BattimoreE, April 8th, 1858. 


The committee met, agreeably to the require- 
ments of the Constitution.—Present, Jno. Merry- 
man, Esq., President, and Messrs. O. Bowie, 
Cooke, J. H. M’Henry, and Chas. Ridgely, of H. 

The President reported the committee, that the 
Show grounds had been rented for one year to 
Mr. Robt. Moffitt, reserving to the Society the 
use of the same for the necessary time for the 
holding of the Annual Exhibition. 

The President also formally notified the com- 
mittee that the time for holding the Annual Exhi- 
bition had been changed so as to commence on 
the 19th October, instead of the 26th, the lat- 
ter day having been selected by the United 
States Agricultural Society on which to com- 
mence its Show at Richmond, Va. This change 
had been sanctioned by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, by letter, previ- 
ous to this meeting. 

The President informed the committee that the 
bridge over Charles street, near the Show grounds, 
had been swept away by a freshet, and that the 
President of the Charles street Avenue Company 
under whose direction it had been rebuilt, asked 
of the State Society a contribution of $100, to be 
paid out of the proceeds of the next exhibition, 
towards defraying the expenses thereof. Mr. 
Bowie moved, that in consideration of the present 
state of the finances of the Society, the appro- 
priation be not made, which was concurred in. 

The President informed the Board that a sale 
of a portion of the lumber had been made on the 
Show grounds, towards satisfying a claim of 
Burns & Sloan, but that no portion of the same 
would be removed, unless so required by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. On motion, the President 
was authorised to take such action in the mat- 
ter as he may deem advisable. 

On motion a committee on printing was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Messrs. Merryman, M’Henry 
and Sands. 

On motion of Mr. Bowie, the President was 
authorised to provide the feed for the stock at the 
Show, and Messrs. Cooke and M’Henry were ap- 
pointed a committee to fix the prices thereof. 

The Secretary was directed to call special at- 
tention in the Farmer, to the change in the rule 
adopted at the last Show, requiring exhibitors of 
stock to pay an entrance fee on the premiums 
competed for, which rule has been dispensed with 
for the next Show, and that the same amount of 
feed will be allowed for each head of stock, that 
was granted prior to the exhibition of 1857. 

Messrs. President, Ridgely and Cooke, were 
appointed a committee to make the necessary 
Police arrangements for the next Show. 

A communication was received from Mr. Bow- 
ers, on the subject of the Bird and Poultry de- 
partment of the next exhibition, which was read. 

The President was authorised to obtain the ser- 
vices for two days of the Show, of Mr. Offitt, the 
horse tamer, for the purpose of exhibiting his 
power in the art of taming horses, and the sum of 
$20 was authorised to be paid him for his expen- 
ses. 

A communication was received from Mr. Crisp, 
in relation to a place for the future exhibitions of 











the Society, which was read, and Messrs. Mc-. 


Henry, Cooke and Ridgely, were appointed a 
committee to confer with Mr. Crisp, and report 
on the same. 

The President reported that he had made ar- 
rangements with the Treasurer, whereby he was 
coabted to engage the the services of Wilson M. 
Carey, Esq., to canvass the city for memberships 
to the Society, and who was authorised to select 
his assistants for that purpose, and also to collect 
all monies due to the Society. On motion, ten 

er cent. commission on all sums collected was 
ordered to be allowed him. 

The attention of the committee was called to an 
error in the published premium list, whereby 
three premiums are offered for fat cattle, instead 
of one, as provided for in the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee at the June meeting—the 
error, on motion, was ordered to be corrected. 

On motion, the President and Secretary were 
appointed a committee relative to renting provi- 
sion and other stands on the Show Grounds. 

The President, from the committee appointed 
to examine the accounts of the Treasurer, made 
the following report, which was accepted, and on 
motion of Mr. Cooke, the balance on hand was 
ordered to be paid over to the President:— 

The committee appointed to examine the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer, Report, that there isa 
balance of Four Hundred and Eighty-four Dollars 
in the Treasury. JOHN MERRYMAN. 

FRANK COOKE. 
SAMUEL SANDS. 


Mr. McHenry offered the following amendments 
to the constitution of the Society, to be submitted 
to the consideration of the annual meeting, which 
were assented to:— 

AMENDMENT Proposep:—The President, Vice 
Presidents, Corresponding Secretary and Curators, 
to compose an Executive Committee, of whom 
five shall constitute a quorum, to be elected by 
ballot. The Executive Committee to appoint all 
other officers and affix their salaries. 

The President may be suspended from office by 
a vote of a majority of the whole number of the 
Executive Committee, at a meeting, which may 
be called by any three members, especially for 
that purpose, under notice of not less than two 
weeks; the object for which the meeting is called 
being also stated in the notice, or at one of the 
regular quarterly or annual meetings, by the same 
vote. 

The books of the Treasurer and other officers 
of the Society, shall at all times be open to the 
inspection of the Executive Committee. 

n motion, a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Merryman, M’Henry and Sands, was appointed 
to prepare a programme for each day’s proceeding 
at the Show. 

The committee then adjourned. 

Test, SAM’L SANDS, Sec. 


A New Bustie.—Extract from Mr. Steel’s 
‘Residence in Switzerland,’ showing what curious 
bustles the Swiss girls wear. ‘In order to ease 
the labor of milking cows, the maids sit on little 
low stools, which they carry about with them al- 
ready strapped to their persons, producing an effect 
more characteristic than poetical.’ 





The pecan crop in Texas this year will be heavy. 
The export may amount to $200,000 in value. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The seventh meeting of this Society was held 
during the past month in the city of New York. 
Representatives were present from a little more 
than half the States of the Union. We abridge 
from the N. Y. Tribune the following account of 
their proceedings. The President, the Hon, 
Marshall P. Wilder, in the course of his address 


remarked that: ‘Since the organization of this 
Society in 1848, its example has been followed b 
the establishment of the British Pomological Soci- 
ety in London; the Société Pomologique de Belge 
in Brussels; and of other similar organizations lo- 
cated at almost every point of our Union—all 
working in harmony for the attainment of the 
most reliable and important results. These are 
aggregating the experience of the wisest and best 
cultivators, creating a taste for this useful and di- 
vinely appointed art, proving what varieties are 
suited to each particular locality, and what to 
general cultivation. These, through the influence 
of the Horticultural and Agricultural press, are 
introducing fruit culture from the Canadas to 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
bringing its numberless enjoyments within the 
means of the most humble cottager, and multiply- 
ing the luxuries which crown the tables of the 
opulent. The large, luxurious and abundant 
fruits in the State of California, in the Territories 
of Oregon and Washington, already rival, and in 
many instances surpass these of our older States, 
indeed of the countries of Europe. 

The transactions of our last session have been 

ublished generally by the periodical press of the 

nited States. They were also translated and 
published in some of the languages of Europe; 
and your Catalogue has already become a stan- 
dard in American Pomology. This it should be 
your object, at each biennial session, to revise, 
perfect and promulgate, as the best means of pre- 
venting those numerous impositions and frauds 
which, we regret to say, have been practiced upon 
our fellow citizens by adventurous speculators or 
ignorant and unscrupulous venders, who some- 
times use recommendations, hastily and injudi- 
ciously given, or surreptitiously obtained, greatly 
to the injury of the purchaser and fruit-grower, to 
the dealer and nurseryman, and to the cause of 
pomology.”’ 

He then proceeded to discuss the question: 
Can Pears be grown for market at a profit? and in 
the course of his discussion adduced the follow- 
ing conclusive facts: 

‘*The Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New 
York, composed of gentlemen of deserved integri- 
ty and celebrity, some of whom are on this floor, 
and competent to defend their report, furnish the 
following instances from that section of the State. 

Three White Doyenne pear-trees owned by 
Mr. Phinney of Canandaigua, one of them small, 
produces $50 to $60 worth of fine fruit. 

A tree of the same variety, owned by Judge 
Howell of same place, 70 years of age, has not 
failed of a good crop for 40 years, averaging for 
the last 20 years 20 bushels annually, and sold on 
the tree at $60 per year. This tree has produced 
for the New York market $3,750 worth of pears. 

‘‘Three large trees owned by Judge Taylor, of 
same kind, yielded, in 1854, 11 barrels, and sold 
for $137. 
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A young orchard, owned by Mr. Chapin, of four 
hundred trees, eight years from planting, which 

roduced in 1853, fifteen barrels, selling in New 
Fork for four hundred and fifty dollars, and in 
1854 fifty barrels yielding him one thousand dol- 
lars.”” 

‘Similar results have been realized in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

*‘Wm. Bacon, of Roxbury, has about one acre 
devoted to the pear. The oldest trees were plan- 
ted eighteen years since, but more than half with- 
in a few years. From two trees, the Dix and 
Beurre Diel, he has realized more than one hun- 
dred dollars a year, and for the whole crop, over 
one thousand dollars a year. 

**Johu Gordon, of Brighton, has three and one- 
fourth acres in his pear orchard. This was com- 
menced in 1841. there being only eight trees on 
the ground. There are now twelve hundred 
trees, planted in various years, more than one- 
half of which since 1854. The amount received 
for his crop, from that date to the present, has 
been from five to six hundred dollars a year, but 
he remarks, ‘If I had confined myself to a judi- 
cious selection of varieties, it would now bring 
me two thousand dollars per year.’’ 

‘¢‘William R. Austin of Dorchester, Treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, has 
an orchard of between five and six hundred pear 
trees, mostly on the quince root. ‘These trees 
are about twelve years of age. One hundred are 
Louise Bonne de Jerseys. They commenced 
bearing about three years after planting, and have 
borne regular crops ever since. They are very 
healthy, and only eight of the whole number have 
died since the orchard was commenced. No ac- 
count of the crops were kept until the year 1851, 
but Mr. Austin’s sales for the next six years a- 
mounted to $3,408. 

‘‘The Messrs. Hovey of Cambridge, have a very 
large collection of bearing pear-trees. Fromtwo 
rows, 210 trees, grafted on the quince, the crop 
has amounted, some years, to 25 barrels. 

**John Henshaw of Cambridge, planted about an 
acre of Jand principally with pears on the quince. 
On the fifth year thereafter, he gathered 120 bush- 


els of pears, 70 bushels of which he sold at $5 to | P 


$6 per bushel. 

‘*A Buffum pear tree at Worcester, belonging 
to Mr. Earle, yields annually from $30 to $40 
worth of pears. Mr. Pond of the same city plant- 
ed in 1850, 350 Bartlett pear trees, one year old 
from the bud. In 1857 he sold from these trees 
50 bushels of pears at $5 per bushel, or $250 for 
the crop. 

‘‘Similar instances of success, in these and in 
other States, might be multiplied, if time would 
permit, to prove the age, health, and profit of the 
pear tree. So deep has the conviction of this 
truth become, and so uniform the success, that 
instead of planting trees as in former times, by 
the single tree or the dozen, cultivators now 
plant orchards of hundreds and thousands, in firm 
and reasonable expectation of large income.” 


In speaking of the Grape culture and the intro- 
duction of new varieties, Mr. Wilder remarked, 
that he knew gentlemen of Massachusetts, who 
have thousands of seedlings under cultivation.— 
He concluded his address by resigning his office of 
President, but was prevailed upon to accept the 
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position again for another term. The society e- 
lected the following officers for the ensuing two 
years:— 

President—The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of 
Massachusetts. 

Vice-Presidents—S. L. Goodale, Maine; H. J. 
French, New Hampshire; Samuel Walker, Mass- 
achusetts; Fred. Holbrook, Vermont; Stephen H. 
Smith, Rhode Island; A. S. Monson, Connecticut; 
Charles Downing, New York; William Reid, New 
Jersey; Hartman Kuhn, jr, Pennsylvania; E. Tat- 
nall, Delaware; Charles B. Calvert, Maryland; 
Yardley Taylor, Virginia; Walter L. Steele, 
North Carolina; A. G. Summer, South Carolina ; 
Richard Peters, Georgia ; Jos. L. Moultrie, Ala- 
bama ; Dr. M. W. Phillips, Mississippi; Jas. S. 
Downer, Tennessee; Lawrence Young, Kentucky; 
A. H. Ernst, Ohio; J. C. Holmes, Michigan; J. A. 
D. Nelson, Indiana; J. W. Felt, Louisiana; Thom- 
as Affleck, Texas; R. C. Overman, Illinois; N. J. 
Colman, Missouri; George Worthin, Arkansas ; 
Robert Avery, lowa; J. C. Brayton, Wisconsin ; 
Simpson Thompson, California; Joshua Pierce, 
District of Columbia; Edward Hunter, Utah; A- 
masa Stewart, Minnesota; C. B. Lines, Kansas; 
William Davenport, Oregon; Hugh Allen, Canada 
East; James Dougal, Canada West. 

Secretary—Thomas W. Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Thomas P. James, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Committee—The President and Vice- 
Presidents ex-officio; W. D. Brinckle, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. W. Field, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
M. B. Bateham, Columbus, Ohio; L. E. Berck- 
mans, Plainfield, N. J.; F. K. Phenix, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Mr. Fiexp then read a paper by Mr. L. E. Berck- 
mans, advocating the culture of fruit. He then 
read a paper on the adaptation of varieties of pears 
to different localities. He had never seen a single 
universal soil. ‘The finest and most delicate were 
least general in their adaptation. Not more than 
half the varieties of pears were good for any sin- 
gle locality. 

The Presipent read a paper from Mr. J. J. 
Thomas. He says that the roots of his dwarf 
ear trees, two years old, cover the diameter of 
eight feet. The old supposition has been that the 
roots extend no further than the tops. But the 
tops of these trees were only two feet in diame- 
ter. Peach trees ten feet high were doubled in 
their growth by heaps of manure fifteen feet dis- 
tant, and quadrupled by heaps seven feet distant. 

Mr. Wacker of Roxbury, spoke in favor of the 
publication by the Society of a catalogue of all 
the fruits which have been cultivated in this 
country. Then he proposed that they should 
have local catalogues for each State of good 
fruits, both for family use and for the market.— 
He would have the catalogues give full descrip- 
tions and outlines of these fruits, and would have 
them completed Jan. 1, 1860. Such catalogues 
could be sold for fifty cents ; he-would guarantee 
a sale of 20,000 a year. 


THE DISPLAY OF FRUITS. 


The display of fruits, most of them brought by 
members of the Society, now on exhibition at 
Mozart Hall, is much superior to any ever before 
given in this city. Prominent in the exhibition is 
the most attractive display of apples we have ever 
seen—77 varieties by Westbrook & Mendenhall of 














Greensboro’, N.C. They are even more appeti- 
zing than the splendid collections of pears which 
occupy nearly two-thirds of the tables. A‘‘straw- 
berry apple’’ from Louisiana appears to justify 
its name. There are pears of all desirable and 
most undesirable varieties; grapes, among them 
beautiful specimens of the Diana, Rebecca, and 
Delaware; and some immense melons, which ap- 
pear to be muskmelons in everything but size. 

Some of the principal exhibitors were 

Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, who 
have 450 acres in trees, exhibit 200 varieties of 
pears and 37 of plums. Finer specimens of some 
of the pears have seldom been exhibited. 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of Boston exhib- 
ited 144 varieties of pears, of the most beautiful 
size, shape and color. 

Wm. Reid of Elizabeth, New-Jersey, exhibited 
specimens of 104 varieties of pears. 

Mr. Wm. L. Ferris of Throg’s Neck, exhibited 
55 varieties of pears. 

Messrs. Westbrook & Mendenhall, Greensboro’, 
N.C., 77 varieties of apples and 13 varieties of 

ears. The apples of this collection beat the 
orth, by a great distance in size and beauty. 

Mr. John G. Bergen, Brooklyn, 40 specimens of 
the Island pear (a new variety), 20 specimens of 
the Bergen pear and 12 specimens of the Engle- 
bert Lott. 

Mr. Joshua Pierce, Washington, D. C., 5 enor- 
mous cantelope melons, 18 to 22 inches long. 

Mr. Charles Benning and Dr. Grant of Long Is- 
land, exhibited very fine specimens of the Dela- 
ware and Catawba grapes. 


TWO NEW YORK MODEL FARMS. 


The Editor of the Ohio Valley Farmer made a 
visit in June last to western New York, and has 
given a description of his tour, from which we ob- 
tain the following account of two celebrated farms, 
conducted by gentlemen whose names are very 
widely known to the agricultural community. 


‘‘Leaving Rochester we passed on to Geneva, 
New York, and spent a day in Jooking over the 
farm of R. J. Swan, to whom was awarded, by 
the New York State Agricultural Society in 1857, 
the highest premium for the best conducted farm 
in the State. This farm is situated in Seneca 
county about two miles from Geneva, immediate- 
ly upon the border of Seneca Lake. From the 
beauty of this location we were first induced to 
visit this farm in 1850, about.the time that Mr. 
Swan became the purchaser; it was then in the 
ordinary condition of farms in that section of the 
country, and from the wet, tenacious character 
of the soil, it had never been a source of much 
profit to its former proprietor. But under the 
management of an intelligent, practical farmer, it 
was just one of those pieces of land susceptible of 
the most marked improvement. Mr. Swan, 
though a young man, raised in the city of New 
York, and educated to the profession of a mer- 
chant, had been compelled to abandon the coun- 
ting house, on account of his health, and seek 
some other employment, and finally placed him- 
self under the tuition of Mr. John Johnston, a 
gentleman whom we have before spoken of as one 
of the best farmers in the country. Aftera year’s 
practical experience as a farmer, Mr. Swan be- 
came attached to this pursuit, and with his health 
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restored he resolved to make it his business for 
life, and after another year’s tuition he became 
the purchaser of this farm, and at once set about 
its improvement. This farm contains 350 acres; 
soil a clay loam, of a character, under proper 
treatment, adapted to the growth of grain and 
grass. But like most land in this section of the 
State, it required thorough draining. As we have 
said, Mr. Swan received his first lessons on farm- 
ing from Mr. Johnston who was the first to intro- 
duce tile draining into the United States, and who 
has converted an almost sterile farm into one of 
the greatest productiveness, and as this farm im- 
mediately joins Mr. Johnston’s, of course the 
character of the soil was similar and equally sus- 
ceptible of improvement by draining. We will 
here remark that the importance of land draining 
is but little understood by the farmers of our 
country. It is not the low, flat land only that re- 
quires draining, but almost all lands of a clayey or 
compact sub-soil are greatly benefitted by this op- 
eration, and it is the importance of this fact that 
induced us to visit this farm with a view to des- 
cribe in detail the results of draining. The sur- 
face of this land is high, and considerably undula- 
lating, so much so as always torender it free from 
surface water, even after the heaviest rains, and 
yet the water retained in the soil was sufficient to 
render it cold and greatly retard the growth of 
farm crops, and consequently subjecting them to 
insect depredations, summer droughts and autum- 
nal frosts and the loss of the wheat crop by being 
thrown out by frost in winter. These facts hav- 
ing been practically demonstrated, to the wonder 
and astonishment of the whole neighborhood by 
the operations of Mr. Johnston, Mr. Swan, of 
course, was not at a loss to determine the first 
steps necessary to be taken in the improvement 
of his farm. The first year after taking posses- 
sion of this farm he manufactured and laid out 
16,000 drain tiles, and by the close of 1852 he had 
laid 72,550 pieces of tile, in trenches varying from 
two and a half to three feet deep, completing the 
drainage of 200 acres. The result of this begin- 
ning more than gave satisfaction by the increased 
returns from the soil, which encouraged the drain- 
ing of the whole farm in the shortest possible 
period, so that in the course of another year the 
entire 350 acres had been supplied with a series 
of earthen veins at a distance, varying from 25 to 
50 feet apart, according to the varied character 
of the soil and surface of the land, making in the 
aggregate sixty and two-third miles of drains, at 
a cost of $5,800, or at the rate of $96 per mile 
being thirty cents per rod, taking the whole farm 
together. With the present facilities for drain- 
ing, Mr. Swan divides the vst as follows: 

Cost of tile per rod, tweire and a half cents, 
digging trenches, laying tile and filling them, three 
cents per rod, making twenty seven and a half 
cents per rod for the entire work. 

The experience of Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Swan has established the fact that the increase 
in the wheat crop in two years, and frequently 
in one year will more than pay the entire cost of 
draining. A member of the State Agricultural 
Society’s Committee appointed to examine this 
farm, states in the report, that he chanced to 
visit this farm in 1852, when a field of 40 acres 
that had not then been drained, was in wheat, and 
uninjured by the midge, yielded but 200 bushels 
of grain. ‘The same field being in wheat in 1857, 
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when visited by the Committee, yielded twenty 
bushels to the acre, notwithstanding it was greatly 
injured by the insect, and it was the opinion of the 
Committee that but for this, the entire field would 
have given a crop of thirty-five or forty bushels to 
the acre. The Committee further state that on 
their first visit to the farm in the early part of May 
in that year, the corn was at least two weeks ear- 
lier than the corn on undrained land in the neigh- 
borhood, and its advance was so apparent as to be 
the subject of remark among the farmers, and the 
same was the case not only in regard to corn but 
of wheat, oats and othercrops. In regard to wheat 
we were most forcibly struck with the contrast be- 
tween a large field belonging to Mr. Swan, and one 
immediately adjoining, belonging to a neighbor, 
on land that had not been drained. The crop on 
the drained land was in full head, standing five feet 
high and as thick as we ever remember tohene seen 
acrop of this grain, while that on the undrained 
field was not more than two feet high, without a 
head to be seen. One important advantage of 
draining, is, in securing the earliest possible ma- 
turing of the wheat crop in this section of the coun- 
» and thus escaping destruction by the wheat 
midge. The crop often escapes in whole or in 
art when it can be pushed forward a week or two 
Pefore the ordinary period of filling, while that 
wn on undrained land is so late that it is now 
requently destroyed by the insect. During our 
visit to the farms in this neighborhood, the wheat 
midge was at full maturity and was engaged in de- 
positing its eggs in the heads of the grain, and so 
numerous were they that during certain period of 
the day they swarmed in clouds, and myriads of 
them were drowned in Seneca Lake, and drifting 
upon the lee shore in winrows for miles in extent, 
ling the atmosphere with a stench from their 
decaying bodies, notwithstanding a single insect 
isso minute as to be visible with the unaided eye 
but a short distance. We examined many heads 
of the forming grain with the view to witness the 
stages of development of this insect. At first it is 
only visible with the aid of 2 magnifying glass, in 
a few days a minute insect of a yellowish tinge is 
visible upon the side of the embryo grain, and when | 
the crop and the insect develope at the same period | 
some grains wil] frequently contain more than half | 
a dozen of these insects, which feed upon the milk 
of thegrain and entirely destroy it, leaving the head | 
abortive. But to Mr. Swan’s farm. 
It is well here to remark that all the improve- | 
“ment we here witnessed in the growing crops is 
not the result alone of draining. With this im- | 
provement the land is thoroughly manured, and 
a complete rotation of crops, adapted to the 
character of the soil, is maintained, into which 
clover always enters. There is no straw or other; 
vegetable matter allowed to go to waste upon 
the farm, but all is carefully husbanded, and is 
used for littering the yards, stables and stalls 
where the stock is kept. The improvements on 
Mr. Swan’s farm in every other department, are | 
in perfect keeping with his draining, manuring, 
&c., and although a very young man, his success | 
has been such that he has had no reason to re- | 
t that circumstances rendered it necessary for 
im to abandon the counting house for the farm. | 
We wish that the thousands of young men who} 
are flocking from the country to the cities to find | 
employment in mercantile pursuits, in which | 
from careful estimates it has been found that’! 





ninety-seven in every hundred finally fail 
profit by the example afforded by the expe an 
of Mr. Swan and go and do likewise. Upon the 
north, Mr. Swan’s farm is bounded by that be- 
longing to the heirs of the late Mr. Delafield 
which had been chosen for the State Agricultaral 
College and experimental farm, but Mr. Delafield 
dying before the contract was confirmed, the pro- 
perty reverted back to the heirs, and another 
farm in the town of Ovid, in the same count 
has been purchased, containing upwards of 68 
acres of land, for the location of an Agricultural 
College, &c. The foundation of the College is 
already laid, and the building is rapidly progress- 
ing. Before the death of Major Delafield, so 
striking were the advantages of draining upon 
Mr. Johnston’s and Mr. Swan’s farms, that he 
commenced the system of draining, and many 
others in the same neighborhood, as well as’ in 
many other States, are also making rapid progress 
in this important branch of farming. 

Mr. Jounston’s Farm.—We also visited Mr. 
Johnston’s farm and spent some time with him in 
riding over it. After several additions to it, this 
farm now contains 300 acres, every acre of whieh 
has been drained. The united length of the 
drains exceeds sixty miles. The crops usually 
grown upon this farm are wheat, clover, and 
grass, with some corn and oats. Wheat yields 
from 28 to 40 bushels per acre, and the difference 
between the smallest and the greatest yield is 
generally caused by the wheat insect. Corn ave- 
rages, one year with another, about 50 bushels, 
and of clover and grass we have never seen bet- 
ter in any country, and yet the land when pur- 
chased by Mr. J. was considered of little value, as 
the soil was regarded as cold, wet and heavy, but 
by draining and manuring, few farms are more 
productive. Mr. Johnson is not a ‘fancy farm- 
er.’ The leading question with him in any ope- 
ration is, ‘‘ill it pay ?”? and the practical result 


almost uniformly is of the most substantial and 


satisfactory character. 

We enquired particularly of Mr. J., the rota- 
tion in which he pursued with his crops. His 
leading crops are wheat and hay, although he 
usually plants about twenty acres in corn, and as 
many more in oats annually. Wheat is sown on 
fallow land, the clover being turned under in 
May, the land plowed very deep, and again plow- 
ed just before sowing. In October, after the 
wheat is sown, timothy seed is sown on the same 
land, and about the Ist of April following, clover 
seed is added; this mixture makes an excellent 
hay. At the end of two years, that portion of the 


land designed to be planted in corn receivesa 
good dressing of manure upon the surface in the 


fall; long experience having proved that top 


| dressing is the most effectual method of applying 


manure. Some fields have been kept in wheat 
and clover alternately for many years, and even 
with this limited rotation, under the course of 
manuring adopted by Mr. J., the land is wonder- 
fully increased in fertility. There is one depart- 
ment connected with this system which we will 
articularly specify, and that is, the profit —_ 
rom the sale of cloverseed—the importance © 
which we have long endeavored to impress upon 
our readers. The second season after the wheat 
is harvested, the first crop of clover is cut 
cered for hay—the second crop is cut for the 
seed, yielding usually about four bushels to the 
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acre, which sells at $7.00 per bushel,—the whole 
cost of cutting and cleaning does not exceed one 
dollar a bushel, leaving a clear profit of about $27 

acre, besides the hay, and the value of the 
roots and leaves to the soil in the form of manure. 

We noticed another important fact upon this 
farm, that if observed by farmers generally would 
afford a valuable lesson in tillage. We allude to 
the wheat and other crops growing immediately 
on the line occupied by the drain tiles. These 
veins were distinctly observable at a great distance 
from the increased height and luxuriance of the 
crop, owing, no doubt, to the trenching and deep 
culture afforded in opening the lines for the drain 
tiles. We enquired whether there was any care 
taken in filling up the trenches to restore the soil 
again to the surface, and we were informed that 
it was thrown in promiscuously, and frequently 
done with the plow, and as often putting the soil 
to the bottom as in any other position, and yet 
the wheat is standing from eight inches to a foot 
higher than that growing between the drains. 

All the crops, except wheat and clover seed, 
grown upon this farm are fed to cattle and sheep, 
and besides these, large quantities of oil cake are 

urchased and also fed. Mr. J. has gained as 
figh a reputation among the butchers of New 
York for his skill in fattening beef and mutton, as 
he has among the farmers of the country for his 
success in farming in general. In addition to the 
profits arising from the sale of cattle and sheep, 
the value of the manure returned to the farm is 
more than equal to the profits on the stock sold. 
The manure heap is regarded as the great source 
of the profits of farming. In addition to the ap- 
plication of yard manure, Mr. J. has also been in 
the habit of using salt and lime,—of the former 
he applies about 300 lbs. per acre, and of the 
latter from 40 to 100 bushels per acre. 

As we have intimated, Mr. Johnson regards the 
partial exemption of his wheat crop from destruc- 
tion by the Midge, to its being eight or ten days 
earlier than crops in general under ordinary cul- 
ture. He thinks the use of salt to the land also 
hastens the maturity of the crop at least four 
days. The usual time of sowing his wheat is 
about the 10th to the 20th of September. Besides 
the advantages gained in this respect, from the 
use of salt, he says it causes a brighter straw and 
a much plumper and fuller grain. He sometimes 
applies 75 barrels of salt in a single season to his 
land. How much is to be attributed to the salt 
for the superiority of the wheat crop this season, 
we are unable to judge, but we are sure we have 
seen no wheat during our travels this year that 
promises such a yield as that upon this farm. 





To Prevent Fries rrom Teazina Horszs.— 
Take two or three small handfuls of walnut leaves, 
upon which pour two or three more quarts of soft 
cold water: let it infuse one night, and pour the 
whole next morning into a kettle, and let it boil 
for a quarter of an hour. When cold it will be 
fit for use. No more is required than to moisten 
Smpenge. and, before the horse goes out of the 
stable, let those parts which are most irritable be 
smeared over with the liquor, viz: between and 
upon the ears, the neck and flank, etc.. Not only 
the lady or gentleman who rides out for pleasure 
will derive a benefit from the leaves thus prepar- 
ed, but the coachman, the wagoner, and all others 
who use horses, during hot months.—Prairie Far. 





NIGHT-AIR. 

During the months of September and October 
throughout the United States, wherever there are 
chills, and fever and ague, intermittents, or the 
more deadly forms of fever, it is a pernicious, and 
even dangerous practice, to sleep with the outer 
doors or windows open; because miasm, marsh 
emanations, the product of decaying vegetation— 
all of which are different terms, expressing the 
same thing—is made so light by heat, that it as- 
cends at once towards the upper portion of atmos- 
pheric space, and is not breathed during the heat 
of the day, but the cool nights of the Fall of the 
year condense it, make it heavy, and it settles on 
the ground, is breathed into the lungs, inc ra- 
ted into the blood; and if in its concentrated form, 
as in certain localities near Rome, it causes sick- 
ness and death within a few hours. The plagues 
which devastated Eastern countries in earlier ages, 
were caused by the concentrated emanations from 
marshy localities, or districts of decaying vegeta- 
tion; and the common observation of the higher 
class of people was, that those who occupied the 
upper stories, not even coming down stairs for 
market supplies, but drew them up by ropes at- 
tached to baskets, had entire immunity from dis- 
ease, for two reasons, the higher the abode, the 
less compact is the deadly atmosphere, besides, 
the higher rooms in a house, in summer, are 
warmer ones, and the miasm less concentrated.— 
The lower rooms are colder, making the air more 
dense. So, by keeping all outer doors and win- 
dows closed, especially the lower ones, the build- 
ing is Jess cool and comfortable, but it excludes 
the infectious air, while its warmth sends what 
enters through the crevices immediately to the 
ceilings of the rooms, where it congregates, and 
is not breathed; hence is it that men who ente 
the bar-room and orgy Enger of the National 
Hotel, remaining but a few brief hours, were at-. 
tacked with the National Hotel Disease, while 
ladies who occupied upper rooms, where constant 
fires were burning, escaped attack, rae re- 
maining in the house for weeks ata time. It was 
for the same reason that Dr. Rusn was accustomed 
to advise families in the summer-time, not being. 
able to leave the city, to cause their younger chil- 
dren especially, to spend their time above stairs. 
We have spent a lifetime ourselves in the West and 
extreme South, and know in our own person, a 
as to those who had firmness to follow our recom- 
mendation, that whole families will ese 
forms of Fall fevers who will have bright fires 
kindled at sunrise and sunset in the family room. 
But it is too plain a prescription to secure obser- 
vance in more than one family in one thousand. 
After the third frost, and until the Fall of the next 
year, it is an important means of health for per- 
sons to sleep with an outer door or window partly 
open, having the bed in such a position, as to be 
protected from a draught of air. We advise that 
no person should go to work or take exercise in 
the morning on an empty stomach; but if it is stim- 
ulated to action by a cup of coffee, or a crust of 
bread, or apple, or orange, exercise can be taken, 
not only with impunity, but to high advantage in 
all chill and fever localities.—Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 


A physician once advised Sydney Smith to take 
a walk upon an empty stomach. ‘Whose stom- 
ach?’ asked the wit. 
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THE BABRAHAM RAM LETTING FOR 1858. 

The annual Ram Letting of Mr. Jonas Webb, 
the famous breeder of South Downs, of Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, is one of the Agricultural 
curiosities of the day. We copy from the Eng- 
lish Farmer’s Magazine for August, as a matter 
of interest, the account of these lettings for the 
present year. The largest price ever paid, was 
that last year of 197 guineas, something like a 
thousand dollars, by Mr. Linnsay, of New York. 
This, let it be borne in mind was for the use of a 
Ram for a single season. Our friend, R. H. Du- 
lany, Esq., of Loudon County, Va. has a beauti- 
ful flock of these sheep, selected from this famous 
flock of Mr. Jonas Webb, and is selling the Ram 
Lambs at from $40 to $100. 


“If Mr. Jonas Webb were a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, he would probably be referred to by 
exultant Yankees as an ‘“‘institution.’’ As, how- 
ever, a kind Providence has cast his lot in Old 
England, he is simply a ‘‘great”’ agricultural fact. 
For thirty-two years, his fame as a breeder of 
South Down Rams has been steadily maintained 
and extended, throughout England, and one may 
almost add, throughout the World. Distinguished 
agriculturists from various European States, the 

ransatlantic Republic, and the Australian Colo- 
nies have sought to improve their stock from his 
reserves. That the result has been mutually 
profitable is proved by the steady and continued 
support which Mr. Webb has received, and that 
the cause of agriculture generally has been advan- 
ced by his perseverance on the one hand, and the 
enterprise of his customers on the other, can 
admit of no doubt. Happy the country which is 
—- by such ardent disciples of useful pur- 


suits. 

Mr. Webb met his friends forthe thirty-second 
time on Friday, and greeted them with the same 
cordial yet simple hospitality which has always 
distinguished his gatherings. ‘The visitors on en- 
tering the trim grounds, and comfortable house 
could scarcely dissipate the impression that it was 
1857 or 1856 over again. Wavy corn crops and 
beautiful rams met the eye as usual, and the new- 
comer received the same cordial shake of the 
hand, and the same friendly invitation to ‘‘fall to’’ 
immediately, on the good cheer provided for his 
entertainment. But a closer examination showed 
that the weather, a most important matter in ag- 
ricultural out-door meetings, was not so propitious 
as on former occasions, while from various cir- 
cumstances, the attendance was not so numerous 
or the proceedings quite so animated. About 
eleven o’clock the rain commenced falling heavi- 
ly; but two commodious marquees erected on the 

eld specreiate to the Rams sheltered the com- 
pany from the annoyance to which they would 
otherwise have been subjected. The clouds af- 
terward cleared off a little, but the hopeful pros- 
pect proved delusive, and several other showers, 
more or less heavy, fell at intervals during the af- 
ternoon. Englishmen’s spirits are not generally 
improved by a ‘‘juicy day in the country,” and 
the superabundance of moisture, certainly did not 
encourage speculative tendencies. In fact,a well 
conditioned spectator, was heard to remark, that 
it ‘‘took the go out of him,”’ and it is not altogeth- 





ee 
er unlikely that others experienced the same feel- 
ing. Moreover, the gradual reduction of wheat 
prices to an unduly low point, has a tendency to. 
confine enterprise which would have free seope 
— more favorable conditions. 

o revert to Friday’s proceedings: there 
altogether 140 rams offered for competition, cies 
four 5 years old, six 4 years old, twenty-four 3 
years old, thirty-seven 2 years old, and sixty-nine 
yearlings. 

About two hours having been devoted to their 
inspection, the public letting commenced at half 
past two. 

The result of the letting was as follows: 


No. Called in at Hired at 
101 25 guineas 25 
40 60 75 
211 30 62 
9 18 21 
11 17 17 
175 28 39 
61 18 20 
42 22 29 
195 18 22 
41 60 66 
202 15 17 
44 35 35 
96 30 30 
32 9 9 
95 20 26 
185 20 20 
124 17 17 
181 20 24 
4 30 30 
17 13 21 
63 6 6 
134 9 16 
94 40 40 
22 9 9 
64 8 8 
193 17 19 
144 9 9 
33 15 19 
192 16 16 
136 9 
183 18 18 
8 ~ - 36 12 12 
126 9 9 205 30 30 
5 40 40 59 7 7 
20 18 18 34 14 14 
37 7 7 152 2 1 
82 13 13 154 7 7 
54 12 12 165 7 1 
47 30 31 204 30 30 
147 13 13 189 1l 17 
52 9 9 186 20 20 
30 10 12 84 11 ll 
28 23 24 55 12 12 
114 10 10 81 7 7 
17 18 18 29 8 8 
105 20 21 
198 15 17 


This gives a total of 61 Rams let, and an aver- 
age of £20 19s. 3d. each. The comparative re- 
sults of the public lettings for the last seven years 
will therefore stand thus: 


Year. ™ Pub. Av. Price. Year. on yy Av. Price. 
et. et. 
1852, 69 £2 31 1856, 77 £33 14% 


1853, 71 22 63 | 1857, 65 Q7 17 7% 
1854, 75 3 43 | 1858, 61 20 19 
1855, 75 25152 
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It may be interesting to observe that it was 
stated that No. 4, let at thirty guineas, was hired 
at 102 guineas as a yearling; that No. 5 hired at 
40 guineas has been let at 400 guineas within the 
Jast three years; and that the sire of 105 let for 20 

ineas, was the celebrated Ram hired last year 
at 197 guineas. 


THE GREAT FRENCH HENERY. 


With care and good management no branch of 
domestic industry is more profitable than rearing 
poultry. Many persons have supposed that what is 
profitable on a small scale would be still more so if 
carried on to a large extent; repeated experiments 
in this and other countries have proved this to be 
amistake. The secret of the matter is, that hens 
cannot thrive and lay without a considerable quan- 
tity of animal food. Where but a limited number 
of fowls are kept about the farm yard, the natural 
supply of insects is sufficient to meet this demand, 
and hence, when attempts have been made to ex- 
tend the business beyond this source of supply, 
they have not prospered. It will be seen from the 
following interesting account, that Mons. de Sora, 
of France, has adopted a method that has proved 
completely successful by affording an artificial 
supply of this essential portion of food. 

he French practical philosophers certainly 
know how to make the most of things. A Mons. 
de Sora has recently discovered the secret of 
making hens lay every day in the year, by feed- 
ing them horseflesh. The fact that hens do not 
lay eggs in winter as well as summer, is well 
known, and the simple reason, appears to be that 
they do not get the supply of meat in winter which 
they obtain in the warm seasons from worms and 
insects. 

M. de Sora was aware of all these facts, and 
living at the time on an old dilapidated estate, a 
few miles from Paris, the acres having been be- 
queathed to him a few years previously—he set 
himself earnestly at the task of constructing a 
henery, which should be productive twelve months 
in the year. He soon ascertained that a certain 
poy of raw mince meat, given regularly with 

e other feed, produced the desired result, and 
commencing only with some 300 female fowls, he 
found that they averaged, the first year, some 
twenty-five doxen eggs, each, in the 365 days.— 
The past season he has wintered, thus far about 
100,000 hens, and a fair proportion of male birds 
with a close approximation to the same results.— 
During the spring, summer and autumn, they have 
range of the estate, but always under surveillance. 
In the winter their apartments are kept at an agree- 
able temperature; and although they have mince 
meat rations the year round yet the quantity is 
much increased during the cold weather. They 
have free access to pure water, gravel and sand, 
and their combs are always red. To supply this 
oo consumption of meat, M. de Sora has availed 

imself of superannuated and damaged horses 
which can always be gathered from the stables of 
Parisand the suburbs. These useless animals are 
taken to an abbattoir owned by M. de Sora himself 
and there neatly and scientifically slaughtered.— 
The blood is saved clean and unmixed with offal. 
It is sold for purposes of the arts at a remunera- 
tive price. The skin goes to the tanner—the 
head, hoofs, shanks, &c., to the glue maker and 
Prussian blue manufacturers; the Jarger bones form 
a cheap substitute for ivory with the button ma- 








ker, while the ramainder of the oseous structtire 
is manufactured into ivory black, or used in the 
shape of bone dust for agricultural purposes.— 
Even the marrow is preserved; and much of the 
fashionable and highly perfumed lip salve and po- 
made, was once enclosed within the leg-bones of 
old horses. Uses are also found in the entrails— 
and in fact no portion of the beast is wasted. 

The flesh is carefully dissected off the frame, 
of course, and being cut into suitable pro ons 
it is run through a series of revolving knives, the 
apparatus being similar to a sausage machine on 
an immense scale, and is delivered in the shape 
of a homogeneous mass of mince meat, slightty: 
seasoned, into casks, which are instantly he: 
up and conveyed, per railroad, to the egg planta~- 
tion of M. de Sora. 

The consumption of horses for this purpose, by 
M. de Sora, has been at the average rate of twen- 
ty-two per day for the last 12 months, and so per- 
fectly economical and extensive are all his ar- 
rangements, that he is enabled to make a profit on 
the cost of the animals by the sale of the extrane- 
ous substances enumerated above—thus furnishing 
to himself the mince meat for less than nothing 
delivered at his henery. 

It has been ascertained that a slight addition of © 
salt and ground pepper to the mass is beneficial. 
to the fowls, yet M. de Sora does not depend on. 
these condiments alone to prevent putrefaction,. 
but has his store rooms so contrived as to be kept 
at a temperature just removed from the freezing 
point through all the months of the year, so that 
the mince meat never becomes sour or offensive; 
the fowls eat it with avidity, they are ever in good 
condition, and they lay an egg almost daily, in all 
weathers and in all seasons. 

The sheds, offices, and other buildings are built 
around a quadrangle, enclosing about 20 acres, the ~ 
general feeding ground. The latter is subdivided 
by fences of open paling, so that only a limited 
number of fowls are allowed to herd together, 
and these are ranged in different apartments, ac- 
cording to their age; no bird being allowed to ex: 
ceed the duration of four years of life. At the 
end of the fourth year, they are placed in the fat- 
tening coops for about three weeks, fed entirely 
on crushed grain and sent to Paris alive. “4 

As one item alone in this immense business, it 
may be mentioned that in the month of Septem- 
ber, October and November last, M. de Sora sent 
nearly 1000 dozens of capons to the metropolis. 

He never allows a hen to set. : 

‘The breeding rooms are warmed by steam, and 
the heat is kept up with remarkable uniformity to 
that evolved by the female fow! during the pro 
of incubation, which is known to mark higher on 
the thermometer than at any other period. A 8e- 
ries of shelves one above the other, form the nests, 
while blankets are spread over the eggs to exclude 
any accidental light. The hatched chicks are re- 
moved to the nursery each morning, and fresh 
laid in to supply the Day of empty shells. *: 
constant succession of chickens is thus insured, 
and moreover the feathers are always free from 
vermin. Indeed, a lousy fow! is unknown upon 
the premises. $i 

M. de Sora permits the males-and females'to 
mingle freely at all seasons, and after a fair tria? 
of the various breeds, has cleared his establish- 
ment of every Shanghae, Cochin China, or other 
outlandish fowl, breeding only from the old-fash- 
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ioned barn-yard chanticleers and the feminines of 
the same species. He contends that the extra size 
of meay and eggs pertaining to these foreign breeds 
can only be produced and sustained by extra food, 
while for capons the flesh is neither so delicate or 
juicy as that of the native breed. 
The manure produced in this French establish- 
ment is no small item, and since it forms the very 
best fertilizer for many descriptions of plants, it 
is eagerly sought for at high prices by market 
gardeners in the vicinity. The proprietor esti- 
mates the yield this year at about 100 cords. He 
employs nearly 100 person, in different depart- 
ments, three-fourths of whom, however are fe- 
males. The sale of eggs during the past winter 
has averaged about 40,000 dozen per week, at the 
rate of six dozen for four francs, bringing the 
actual sales up to $5,000 in round numbers for 
every seven days, or $250,000 per annum. The 
-expenses of M. de Sora’s henery, including wages, 
-interest, and a fair margin for repairs, &c., are in 
*the neighbbrhood of $75,000, leaving a balance in 
his favor of $175,000 per year, almost as remunera- 
tive as Col. Fremont’s Mariposa claim.—Selected. 


THE CATTLE DISEASE, “BLACK TONGUE.” 

In addition to the account of remedies mention- 
ed, under this head, in the September number of 
the **Farmer,’’ we have been politely furnished 
by Peyton Johnston, Esq., of Richmond Va., with 
the following extract from a letter addressed to 
himself by a gentleman residing in Burke County, 
Georgia. Mr. Johnston deserves, and will re- 
«ceive the thanks of the farming community, and 
will please receive ours, for the opportunity af- 
‘forded us of communicating to our readers the 
valuable information contained in the letter from 
<his correspondent. 

Extract from a letter to Peyton Johnston, Esq. 

‘The epidemic passed through my entire herd, 
appearing among my Devons onthe 3d of July. 1 
lost none of them. My remedies were promptly 
administered, and my cattle were very valuable, 
having power Devon cows for which | have refused 

each. 

- *When first attacked, they show inflamation in 
the mouth and eyes, and are as lame and walk 
very much like a foundered horse. The tongue in 
a few days, if not washed once or twice aday with 
a mop, moistened with some astringent, becomes 
very much swollen and dark coated, emitting a 
fetid smell. Tho mouth and feet seem most in- 
volved. When the remedies are promptly applied, 
the fever or inflamation rarely continues longer 
than from five to seven days, and frequently not 
more than three. Cows giving milk suffer less 
than dry cattle. 

‘* Remedies.—If the feet are very much inflamed 
and tender upon pressure, anoint with spirits of 
turpentine, and bind around the edge of the feet 

bacon rind, which should be sewed on—then 

n out the concave of the feet and burn a spoon- 
ful or more of the spirits, in the same way it is 
often done for a foundered horse. Swab the tongue 
once a day with turpentine, or a strong solution 
ef copperas and burnt alum. The copperas and 
burnt alum | used entirely, but either with any 
astringent liquid—as red oak bark, etc.—is good 
and efficacious. Give daily a drench of one pint, 





or more, of strong salt and water, and put intoit a 
small quantity of saltpetre. I think the best 


an ounce of gun-powder, dissolved in half a pint 
of gin or whiskey. One of my worst cases was re- 
lieved promptly witl this remedy. The gun-pow- 
der contains all the properties of a valuable coy 
physic. 

‘*To administer the medicine, pry open the ani- 
mals mouth with a small paddle and be careful 
that the herdsman does not contract the disease 
from the saliva. Some very serious cases haye 
occurred in this State from the ignorance of the 
risk. It was my great apprehension at the start, 
and I charged my herdsman daily, of the great 
danger to himself. 

‘*You will find your cattle to feed ravenously all 
the time of your treatment. You may arrest the 
disease by keeping tar and sulphur in your man- 
gers, and rubbing tar and sulphur upon the faces 
of your catile from their horns to their nose, with- 
out stint. Let your cattle have as little stimulat- 
ing food as possible while affected. 

‘*The above remedies-are all effectual, if applied 
in time. Notice your cattle every morning and if 
affected, you will discover signs of lameness on 
making them rise from their lairs.’’ 





ANEW KENTUCKY SEEDLING GRAPE. 


A most valuable Grape has been grown by a 
few persons in Kentucky, for twelve or fourteen 
years, and knownas the Bullitt Grape, (a name 
that leaves a hard impression.) We are indebted 
to Judge John G. Taylor of Henry county, Ken- 
tucky, for a full account of it. It is said to have 
been discovered growing wild in the Cumberland 
mountains, by a man named Cobb, who dug up 
the vine, and brought it to Shelby county, Ky _ 
The farm on which it was planted was ay 
quently purchased by a man by the name of Bullitt, 
by whose name it has since been called. The 
vine is a most vigorous grower, with rather slim 
branches of a peculiar gray color. The leaves 
are long and deeply lobed, and of a yellowish 
green shade. While the Isabella and Catawba 
have been killed to the ground in the late cold 
winters, this, in the same gardens, has proved 
hardy to the terminal bud. Bunches hardly so 
large as the Catawba: berries below medium size, 
growing very compact; color white, with a slight 
tinge of green, inclining to yellowish on the sun- 
ny side, when perfectly ripe. It is almost entire- 
ly without pulp, and when eaten the skin is left as 
free as that of a currant, which in texture, and 
thickness it very muchresembles. It hangs on the 
vines after quite severe frosts have occurred, 
without apparent injury, and when gathered may 
be kept in the winter with little care. Durin 
the present season, this grape will be sent abroa 
to amateur judges, who can determine more fully 
its value. Some of the fruit has been sent to Mr. 
Longworth, who we understand, pronounced it 
one of the very best grapes for ladies’ wine.— 
We are indebted to Prof. Noble Butler for a sin- 
gle bunch of it, gathered after it had been ex- 
posed to several frosts. He is of the opinion that 
it is not inferior in any particular to the Kebecca 
or Delaware. ‘The fruit was exceedingly deli- 
cious and sweet, with a rich, pleasant, sprightly 
flavor. {t ripens about two weeks or more before 
the Catawba.—Valley Farmer. 





drench in this and most diseases of cattle is half. 
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BEES AND THEIR FOOD. 
for the Ohio Farmer, by Prof. J. P. Kirtland 
a Cleveland Medical College. . 


Gaxena, Ivp., August 16, 1858. | 


* * 


At Jonesville, an intelligent gentleman and his 
daughter,from Mississippi, entered our car. From 
him I obtained some interesting facts in regard to 
the cultivation of bees on his plantation. Two 
and even three large swarms in a season, are of- 
ten obtained from one colony ; and these, in turn, 

nerally send off one or two each. The yield of 

oney is enormous; but the protracted summers 
jn that locality favor the increase and depreda- 
tions of the moth and its worm. I had the pleas- 
ure to explain to him before we parted the prin- 
ciples of the Langstroth Hive, which, if judicious- 
ly used, is sure to counteract, or rather arrest, the | 
movements of that destructive insect. 

The Apiarians throughout the West, who have 
watched their colonies this season, must have ob- 
served some important changes in their condition, 
from time to time, effected by influence of the 
weather. A large stock of honey, accumulated 
last summer, and a mild winter following, in- 
duced the queens to lay numerous eggs, early in the 
season. Before the brood was fully developed, 
weeks of cold and wet weather followed, and con- 
tinued during the perigd of the maple, peach and 
apple blossoms, till the stock of honey was ex- 
hausted, and the workers were not then able to 
collect enough to meet the demands of the broods. 
These, in many instances, perished, and in others, 
were greatly retarded in their metamorphosis and 
development. | 

As a consequence, the young queens were de- | 
stroyed in at least two of every three colonies, | 
and in such the workers killed many of the 
drones. 

When the white clover appeared, clear and hot 
weather occurred, together with an abundant 
honey-dew. Under these favorable circumstan- 
ces, the strong colonies rapidly accumulated hon- 
ey, and increased their broods to an extent which 
rendered it convenient for them to send off 
swarms late in the month of June; but the loss of 
the young queens prevented any such movement. 
In a few instances queenless swarms came out, 
and were of course Jost by their owner, unless he 
had at command Langstroth’s Hives, and under- 
stood the art of supplying such swarms with the 
material for breeding a young queen. 

It may interest some of your readers to learn 
that had such aswarm. On the third day after 

they were hived, on examination, | found they 
had formed several pieces of drone-comb, but not 
an egg was to be seen in the cells—hence I infer- 
no queen was present. While preparing to 
supply them with a card of comb containing eggs, 
from another hive, about two-thirds of the swarm 
suddenly left, and flew to the woods. With the 
remaining third I made a good and active colony 
by adding a few more bees, and brood and egg- 
comb. They had formed a young queen on the 
6th of August, who had already deposited a great 
number of eggs at that date. With the old-fash- 
ioned, or any other patent hive than Langstroth’s, 
‘his could not have been accomplished. 
we this vicinity I find that very few swarms 
Se appeared this season, and the old stocks 
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ha¥ not accumulated more honey than ours at 








"| Rockport. Here, as with us, the Bass-wood or 


Lime trees put out very few flowers. 

If bee-cultivators knew the value of this tree as 
a producer of honey, they would cultivate it ex- 
tensively as a shade-tree in the highway, lawns, 
lanes and every by-place. No neater and hand- 
somer tree can be found. 


AGRICULTURAL EDITORS IN CONVENTION. 


We find in the New York Weekly Times the 
proceedings of a Convention of Agricultural Edi- 
tors. We should have taken pleasure in being 
present had our engagements permitted, and are 
glad to see that a permanent association is antici- 
pated. 


There are some thirty-eight journals in this 
country (including two in California and one in 
Oregon) which are mainly devoted to agricultu- 
ral and horticultural subjects. An invitation was 
sent out during the past Summer to the editors of 
these papers to visit this City during the present 
week to attend the Pomological gathering, and 
also to meet for becoming better acquainted with 
each other and arranging for a future general Con- 
vention if thought advisable. Some fifteen or 
twenty responded to the call, most of the others 
being detained by agricultural exhibitions at home. 
Among them we noticed Messrs. Byram, of the 
Valley Farmer; Vick, of the Rural New Yorker;- 
Redmond, of the Southern Cultivator; Westbrook,. 
of the North Carolina Cultivator; Harris, of the 
Genesee Farmer; Clift, of the Hartford Homestead; 
Lyon, of the Michigan Farmer; Miner, of the Rw- 
ral American. Also, Messrs. Bateham, Dyer, Vail, 
Warder, Judd, Cummings, Hovey, Taber, ete. 

At the meeting yesterday and on Tuesdays the 
importance of the Agricultural Press, and the de- 





| sirableness of co-operation were discussed, and a 
'general desire expressed for a gathering next 


season. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—H. P. Byram, Editor Valley Farmer, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Setosteentiwaid Judd, Editor American Agri- 
culturist, New York City. 

General Committee—Simon Brown, Editor W..E. 
Farmer, Boston; M. C. Weld, Editor Homestead, 
Hartford, Conn.; Joseph Harris, Editor Genesee 
Farmer, Rochester, N. v: Thomas Brown, Editor 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland; J. W. Hoyt, Editor Wis- 
consin Farmer, Madison Wis. ' 

On motion of Mr. Clift the above gentlemen 
were by vote, requested to select the most suit 
ble time and place next season, and issue a call 
for a general Convention of the entire Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural Press of the Country. 





Exrraorpinary GrowTH or Grares.—Amon 
the remarkable vegetable productions on exhib 
tion at Philadelphia, the Ledger mentions an ex- 
traordinary yield of grapes, consisting of a single 
bunch, or rather a series of bunches or sub-divi- 
sions on the same stem, weighing 74 Ibs., and 
measuring two feet across in each diameter, and 
two feet deep, and occupying a box of eight cu- 
bic feet. It was raised near Bordentown, New 
Jersey, at the country residence of Geo. W. 
Childs, Esq. The growth was of the varie 
known as the Palestine grape, and this was t 
first bearing of the vine. 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE REGULATIONS. 

We call the attention of those interested, to an 
igmportant change in the regulation for entering 
Stock. Last year the experiment was made of 
charging an entrance fee for stock of ten percent. 
of the premium competed for. The rule gave 
dissatisfaction to Exhibitors, and has been dispen- 
sed with for the coming Show. No charge of 
any sort will be made, but the usual membership 
fee of three dollars. Feed will be furnished also 
as heretofore without charge. 

Another important change, which will com- 
mend itself to every lover of quiet and order, is 
the determination not to allow the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks upon the grounds. This in connec- 
tion with the strict enforcement of the law which 
forbids the sale outside, within a mile of the 
grounds, will ensure we hope and believe, freedom 
from all disorder and disturbance. 

Let our farmers bear this Exhibition in mind, 
and make their arrangements at once to ensure 
being present. If they cannot help the Show of 
Stock and Farm production, which we hope they 
will, where it is possible; let them at least come 
with their families, and take such part as they 
may. 

These occasions are becoming throughout the 
country, more and more, annual holidays, where 
the whole community may meet on common 
ground, for innocent recreation and enjoyment. 
They should by all means be encouraged as such. 

Nothing will be wanting on the part of the 
President of the Society and the Executive Com- 
mittee. Their duty will be done to the utmost. 
We have reason to believe that the Exhibition 
will be well sustained by owners of Stock, Imple- 
ment makers and others. We trust the great 





—————_—_——————————____—_. 
taking part in the Show, will sustain it by their 
presence and their purses. Let every one who 
appreciates his calling as a farmer, become a 
membeg of the Farmer’s Society. 

The annual meeting of the Society will take 
place as usual the evening previous to the open- 
ing of the Exhibition, and be continued during the 
week. By reference to the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee it will be seen that some 
material changes are proposed to the constitution, 
which will be entertained and determined at that 
time. Interesting topics of discussion in praeti- 
cal agriculture will also, we presume, come before 
these meetings. 





NOTICES OF NEW AGRICULTURAL AND Mr. 
CHANICAL SERIALS. 

‘*Farmer, Miner anp Mecuanic.’’—We have 
received from the publishers, Messrs. Thomas 
and Schutz, of St. Louis, Missouri, the first num- 
ber of a semi-monthly newspaper issued by them 
in that city. It is entitled ‘‘ Farmer, Miner and 
Mechanic’’—bears evidences of editorial enter- 
prise and ability, and we welcome it with cordi- 
ality into the ranks of the labourers for improve- 
ment in those branches of knowledge which it 
professes chiefly to advocate. The agricultural 
Editor is F. R. Elliott, well known to the western 
public, and the Literary Department is under the 
charge of-B. H. Mills. 

‘Kentucky Farmer.’’—This new and excel- 
lent Monthly we have received from the publisher, 
A. G. Hodges, of Frankfort, Kentucky. It made 
its first appearance before the public in July—it 
is of medium quarto size, and typographically, 
as well as in other respects, highly creditable to its 
enterprising conductor. We tender to this claim- 
ant for the support of the agricultural class, and 
new advocate of their interests—our best wishes 
for its prosperity and success. 

‘“‘Screntiric Artisan.’’—This is the title of a 
new weekly publication ‘‘devoted to Science, Art, 
Discovery, and Invention’’—the first number of 
which made ils appearance on the 19th of August 
last. It is published at Cincinnati by the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Patent Company,’’ and illustrated by remark- 
ably well executed wood cuts. The plan upon 
which it is conducted is very similar to that of 
the ‘*Scientific American,’ published at New 
York. Terms of subscription $2 per annum. 

‘‘Pionzer Farmer.’’—One of our very latest 
exchanges is the ‘*Pioneer Farmer’’—a Family 
Newspaper, published weekly at Des Moines, 
Iowa, by Hiram Torrey. It is edited with much 
ability and in paper, type, and other particulars 
fully equal to most of its eastern contemporaries 
and to some much superior. We are glad ® 





greet this new ally in the cause of Agricu™® 


b ody of the farmers whose distance prevents thei | with our cordial good wishes. 
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“JHE HOG CHOLERA.—ANOTHER REMEDY. 
One of our most esteemed subscribers, Rezin H. 
Worthington, Esq., a well known and extensive 
agriculturist, residing near Randallstown, in Balti- 
more county, called at our office a few days since, 
and mentioned, that he had lost 186 hogs by the 
«“ Cholera,’ and, that several of his neighbors had 
met with severe losses in the same way. He tried 
yarious remedies but without success, until he had 
recourse to Asafetida. This he gave to his hogs 
by tying up a pound of the drug in a thin piece o 
muslin, and placing it ina tub holding two barrels 
or about sixty gallons of slop or swill, which was 
then fed to the animals. At the end of two weeks, 
another bag of the same amount of asafetida should 
be placed in the tub. The disease, he alleges, is en- 
tirely prevented by this treatment. Mr. Worthing- 
ton contends that the disease is at first a pneumonia, 
that when treated in its earliest stage it is curable; 
but when it has reached what he terms the typhoid 
state, and especially after the diarrhoea has super- 
vened, it is almost always fatal. The use of as- 
afetida he considers a perfect specific. 
NEW VARIETY OF MAIZE. 

Mr. C. Trump, of Baltimore County, has deposited 
for exhibition, in our office, a variety of maize, 
which he claims to be new, and terms ‘Bread 
Corn.’’ Heinforms us, that it was obtained origin- 
ally from Syria. The specimen exhibited by him, 
was grown upon his farm near the Bel-Air road, a- 
bout seven miles from this City. The height of the 
plant is 4 feet and 10 inches from the roots to the 
top of the blossom,—one foot and 4 inches from the 
roots to the fout of the ear. Length of ear 11 
inches. In this specimen there are upon the ear 8 
rows of grains, but upon some, Mr. Trump says, there 
are fourteen. The grains are of a peculiar colour, 
being all of a purple or purple streaked with white. 
This is the uniform colour of every ear in the whole 
crop. The mealis very white and fine. This varie- 
ty of corn arrives at maturity quite early in the sea- 
son, the specimen mentioned having been left with 
us by Mr. Trump on the 6th of last month. 





AckNowLepGMENTs.—We have received the 
Catalogue for 1858-59 of Fruit Trees, Ornament- 
al Trees, &c., cultivated and for sale by Isaac 
Pullen near Hightstown, Mercer Co. New Jersey. 

We have received also the Catalogue of Grape 
Vines cultivated and for sale by J. D. Ingersoll, 
atthe Vinwood Grape Nurseries, at Ilion, Herki- 
mer Co. New York:—also the Catalogue of Short- 
Horned Stock belonging to Samuel Thorne, 
Thornedale, Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co. 
New York. 

From’ Henry R. Robey, we have received his 
Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, culti- 
vated and for sale at the Hopewell Nurseries, 
near Fredericksburg, Virginia. 





ESTIMATE OF CROPS AND THE EFFECT UPON 
; PRICES. 

it comes to pass annually, at this season of the 
year, that every man’s hand is against the farmer. 
Their voices join in clamor for cheap bread, whether 
he can sell itcheap or no. Every father of a family 
is interested in the price of a barrel of ffour, every 
good housewife sympathizes, and every baby that 
munches a biscuit, joins the concert. Manufacturers 
want cheap bread to feed their operatives. Doctors 
and Lawyers, are among the ‘‘Fruges consumere 
nati.’’ And all engaged in trade and merchandise, 
are doubly interested in large crops; not only that 
they may buy their bread cheaply, but that they 
may have wherewith to buy, at any price; good crops 
lying at the very foundation of their business, and 
furnishing their daily labor, as well as their daily 
bread, 

In all these varied interests, the speculator in 
bread stuffs finds a willing army to back him in his 
demand for low prices. It is his business to be bet- 
ter informed than any one else, as to the actual yield 
of the crops of the season, and his business to falsify 
it to the utmost limit, which the easy credulity of 
an interested community will admit. On this de- 
pends all his hopes of profit; and small gains do not 
satisfy him. The news papers, which must publish 
the news else they would not be news papers, seize 
all the items and paragraphs of information freely 
furnished, and become willing and noisy trumpeters 
of the statements of the speculator. Every body 
believes them, because every body wishes to believe 
them, and if the farmer attempts to raise his voice 
against the popular sentiment, he is set down at 
once as a born ‘“‘grumbler,’’ a railer against Provi- 
dence, and fit to be classed with ‘‘the unthankful 
and the evil.’’ 

It becomes our humble duty, as the mouth-piece, 
in our sphere, of the farmer, through channels as 
far as possible out of the reach of this evil influence, 
to know the truth; and if our expressed opinion 
does not weigh with the community at large, it may 
be a guide to the farmer. It may enable him, with- 
out fear of loss, to protect himself against a fraudu- 
lent depression of price. For there are serious giv- 
ings out, that even present prices are speculative, 
and based on false impressions of the crops. 

The ‘‘United States Economist,’ at New York, 
is laboring in this direction. ‘‘The loss,’’ it says, 
in its issue of September 18th, ‘‘by the bad harvests 
of the present year will notsuffice to maintain prices 
in the face of the small foreign demand.’’ And a 
correspondent at Zanesville, Ohio, of the same 
paper and date, strongly endorsed by the Editor, 
says, ‘‘unless there should be a larger foreign 
demand, than there is any reason to expect at pres- 
ent, or a failure in the corn crop, which is hardly 
possible, we believe that wheat must decline before 
the New Year.’’ This is the opinion of a ‘Western 
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Merchant,’’ and there is, in the present condition of 
affairs, a special inducement to make it appear that 
there is a large crop of grain, because nothing 
would tend so much as a conviction of that fact, to 
restore confidence and set in easy motion again, the 
machinery of trade so sadly thrown out of gear by 
the disasters of last year. : 

The course of argument relied on is, not that there 
is absolutely a large crop, for the evidence on this 
point is now too palpable to the contrary. It is ad- 
mitted that it may be 25 per cent short of an average; 
but then it is claimed that there is still an immense 
amount of old wheat on hand. This ‘‘Western 
Merchant,’’ whom the ‘‘Economist’’ endorses, says, 
‘‘we do not hesitate to affirm that fully one half of 
the old crop is still in first hands, or was, ninety 
days since.’’ And the ‘‘Economist’’ says, ‘‘It is 
known that most holders of grain of the crop of 
1857 would not sell because of the low prices, and 
therefore an unusual quantity of old grain is in the 
country.’’ 

Then it is shown, that we heretofore, for many 
years, exported at least twenty-five per cent. of the 
crop of the country. That this year by reason of 
full crops abroad, this may all be kept at home, 
and make up the deficiency here. With the as- 
sumed deficiency of 25 per cent. thus supplied, 
and an unusual quantity of old wheat on hand, 
a favorable case is made out for lower prices. 
Our own opinion is, that there is not an unusual 
quantity of old wheat on hand; that there are not 
such full crops abroad as will require no export, and 
that the deficit is much more than twenty-five per 
cent. of an average crop. 

That there is an unusual quantity of old.wheat on 
hand, is a mere assumption, without a particle of 
evidence to prove it. It was assumed in the begin- 
ning, that the crop of '57 was a very large one.— 
Great complaints were made throughout theseason, 
that the grain did not come forward. The banks 
were implored to furnish money to move the crops 
to market, and there were abundant promises, that 
whenever they could be sold, the troubles and diffi- 
culties of the times, would end. But these expecta- 
tions have not been realized. Matters have im- 
proved but slowly, and it is maintained still, upon 
as little evidence as at first, that this great crop of 
wheat, which was to put all things right, is still 
largely on hand. In the mean time, it is ascertain- 
ed, as appears by a table made out for the New 
York Shipping List, for the year to September Ist, 
that the exports of the year to that date, have reach- 
ed 32,269,097, as we find in the ‘‘Economist.’’— 
Now in the great difference of opinion as to what an 
average wheat crop of the country amounts to, the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, making it 180,- 
000,000, and the Zribune, 120,000,000, the census 
report making the crop of 1850, 100,000,000; let 
us assume the figures of the Economist, which esti- 
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mates the crop of 1856 at 143,000,000. Of this 
take one eighth for seed, which makes 17,800,000, 
Add the exports 32,269,097, and make the small ge. 
timate of $5,000,000 for starch, &c. in the factories 
and for indifferent quality converted to horse 
and we have 55,000,000 to be taken from the crop 
of 143,000,000, leaving 88,900,000 for the home 
consumption from 1st September 1857 to 1st Septem. 
ber 1858. 

Of this 88,000,000, how large a surplus have we 
probably on hand? We have, say, 26,000,000 of 
wheat consuming people. At 3} bushels to each 
person, the very lowest estimate ever made, there 
has been a consumption in the period named of 91,- 
000,000, leaving on hand on the 1st September sey. 
eral millions less than at the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, when it was not pretended there wag a 
large surplus. 

Now as to the calculation that there will be no 
foreign demand owing to good crops abroad, and 
that all we have exported in past years, may be re 
tained to supply the deficiency. In the first place 
17,000,000 of the export of the past year went to 
South America and the West Indies. Where is the 
shadow of evidence thatas much will not be wanted 
in that direction again? 

It has not been pretended that the crop of Eng- 
land, is by any means equal to that of last year.— 
On the contrary the Mark Lane Express, the high- 
est authority in the world on the subject of crops, 
says in its issue of August 2nd, that the wheat crop 
of Europe is a comparative failure. The great de 
ficiency of the English wheat consists in the quality 
of the grain, it being shrivelled and light; and af 
fected by the same condition of weather which pre 
vailed here, the amount of deficiency was not then 
perhaps fully developed. 

The London Economist says, as to probable yield of 
the wheat crop:— 

‘Seldom have such differences of opinion as to the 
probable yield of the wheat crop been entertained 
as prevail in reference to this year’s crop. And 
this arises from the peculiarities of the season. A 
mild winter following a favorable seed-time pro 
duced in most districts, and on almost all kinds of 
land, a full plant of wheat, which has resulted io 
a bulky yield of straw on all except the Jightest 
soils. Then came a long period of harsh and dry 
easterly winds in March and April, during whieh 
the plant on the lighter lands and in exposed situa- 
tions scarcely maintained itself, and there was 
some complaint of deficiency. But on the stronger 
soils, especially where such soils were in good or 


dition, the check afforded by a cold spring was © 


rather beneficial to the wheat plant than otherwise, 
and prevented the undue luxuriance at one time 
apprehended. Then followed considerable falls of 
rain, though with cold nights in May, which com- 
pletely established the plant and induced very get 
eral anticipations of alarge wheat crop. 

Early in June hot weather set in, and we had for 
a fortnight or more such heat as none recollect any 
previous instance of in this country for the last for 
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ty years: This was the critical point. The wheat 
Lat into ear with extraordinary rapidity. Many a 
farmer who had been absent from his farm fora 
few days found wheat fields, which he had left 
without any ear of corn visible, with all the ears 
completely developed, and every promise of a most 
abundant harvest. Then the most glowing ac- 
counts of the crop were given on all sides, though 
jere and there a correspondent intimated doubts 
whether the color of the ear was quite satisfactory, 
and whether premature ripening was not to be ap- 
hended. This was succeeded by heavy thun- 
torms, rain, and wind, which laid immense 
breadths of wheat everywhere, which occurred 
iwst before harvest, and tended much to the abate- 
ment of previous high hopes. Then the harvest 
came on from ten days to a fortnight earlier than 
in average seasons, and, upon the whole, has been 
well gotin, though few weeks during its progress 
have passed without some rain. Therain, however, 
hasbeen remarkably partial, though most districts 
have had it in turn. 
The yield of the new wheat is very variable, es 


peially that of white wheat, which does not seem | 


able to withstand rapid and extreme variations of 
lemperature so wellas red. Some of the samples 
of white wheat produced in Mark lane weigh as 
low as 47 or 48 Ibs. per bushel, while others ranged 
as high as 65 Ibs. per bushel. The red wheat is 
more equal, _ still showing great variations in 
thesamples. Some of the inferiority of the worst 
samples is attributable to the straw having been 
laid, and in many places it was laid early in the 
season; the produce being fit for little except poultry 
feeding. On the strong and well-conditioned lands 
the produce is everywhere the best, and it will be 
from such lands the wheat crop of this year will 
be brought up to an average, if it still be found to 
have reached (that point. 

This is the question on which so much difference 
of opinion exists. All farmers admit that the 
sheaves are light, but many pointto the large quan- 
tily of straw grown, and contend that from so much 
more than an average crop of straw, an average 
yield of wheat will be obtained. The state of the 
matkets shows that such is at present the prevalent 
opinion. Compared with the great wheat crop of 
lust year, we shall certainly find our yield deficient, 
but whether it will be above or below the average 
—if any one knows what that is—it is more than u- 
wally difficult to arrive at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The best farmers, comparing their wheat of 
this year with that of last, cannot fail to be struck 
with the difference between them, and with their 
large dependence upon the season for success or 


The London correspondent of the N. York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, in his letter of 20th of August 
tays:—Some recent advices from Russia appear to 
indicate that that country is not likely to be a se- 
tiows competitor with the United States this year, 
in the European market for breadstuffs. The wheat 
crop in the provinces which find their outlet at 
Odessa, are said to have been fatally injured by mil- 
dew, the produce in some districts being insufficient 
forseed for next year. In Poland, the result has 
been nearly.as bad, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of St. Petersburg, the fields are described as 
having heen scorched by a drought, such as has not 





been paralleled since 1831. The crops of other 
portions of the country are more favorably spoken 
of, but it is estimated that the exporting power of 
the country, will, for this season, be greatly dimin- 
ished. The crop of France is represented as not 
being full. Taking the whole of Europe, there is a 
large deficiency as compared with last year when 
| the crop of England was unusually large. But Eu- 
| rope took of us last year 15,000,000 of bushels; of 
which England received 13,000,000. Are these 
| countries likely to want less this, than last year? 
| The above statements answer the question unequivo- 


ally. 
| We think then the reader will be satisfied that 


| there is no unusual quantity of old wheat on hand, 
| and that there is no probability that the foreign de- 
| mand will be less than that of last year when we ex- 
| ported 32,000,000. The next,question to be cansid- 
| ered is the deficiency of this year’s crop. 

It is extremely difficult to give an estimate of the 
average crop of the country, which will even ap- 
proximate accuracy. The census report made the 
crop of 1850, 100,000,000. The Patent Office re- 
turns made the crop of 1855, 165,000,000. This 
was the estimate made of the crop of the same year 
by the N. York Herald. The Courier and Enquirer 
made it 175,000,000, while the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, considered good authority, set it down at 
114,000,000. The Courier and Enquirer estimates 
the crop of last year, at 180,000,000, and that of 
this year 168,000,000 or 12,000,000 short; while 
the 7ribune thinks an average crop 120,000,000; 
and the crop of this year twenty-five per cent short, 
or only 90,000,000 of bushels. The Tribune argues 
that the proportion maintained between the crop of 
1840—84,823,272, and that of 1850, 100,485,944, 
proves the latter to be within the neighborhood of the 
true amount, and that the increase to the present 
time, would make their present estimate of 120,000,- 
000 for an average crop, about right: The United 
States Economist, as we have said before, seems to 
rate the average at about 143,000,000. These sever- 
al estimates show how, what are considered our best 
authorities, vary, and the difficulty attending the 
subject. 

Our estimate is above that of the Zribune for the 
average crop, for the reason that we do not think we 
could export, as we have done, 25,500,000 in 1856, 
and 33,146,196 in 1857, from crops which hardly 
reached an average, and leave enough in the coun- 
try under their estimate for seed and home consump- 
tion. But we differ very little in our estimate of 
the actual crop of the present year. Whilethe 7¥i- 
bune rates the deficiency at 25 per cent., we are very 
confident in the opinion that 33} per cent. is a very 
moderate estimate of it. The Tribune in its caleu- 
lations says: ‘‘The Slave States participate but 
slightly in the general disaster;’’ and in every esti- 
mate we have seen in Northern and Western papers 
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Maryland is putjdown on the authority of some of 
our Commercial Journals as having an average crop. | 
We presume by this time every one capable of an 
opinion on the subject, is satisfied that neither the 
crop of Maryland or Virginia exceeds the half of an 
average; and while a faircrop is made in some of | 
the Southern States, others have suffered largely.— | 
But an average crop in Maryland and Virginia is 
hardly less than 20,000,000 of bushels, and the de- 
ficit this year is equal to some 10,000,000. This, 
which the 7ribune does not take into its account, ad- 
ded to the deficiency which it admits, would raise it 
from twenty-five to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. But we are sure that 25 per cent. is entirely 
too low an estimate of the loss in the great wheat 
growing States of the West. The Spring wheat 
was almost an absolute loss. While the winter | 
crops in western New York, .and all the great North 

Western States, in addition to the destructive 

‘midge’ which did not seriously affect us here, suf- 

fered from precisely the same causes which proved 

so disastrous in Maryland and Virginia. The flour- 

ishing state of Iowa, the 7'ribune says, made not | 
over one-third of a wheat crop. An intelligent cor- 

respondent of Miner’s Rural American, writing from } 
Indiana says: ‘‘I have seen men who have been 
through parts of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and 
have corresponded with intelligent men of Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio, and all agreé that the | 
wheat crop is not over half of an average crop in : 
quantity, and of an inferior quality. In my own 

immediate neighborhood, as fine a wheat country as 

there is in America, we have gathered less than half 

crop of poor wheat.’’ The tenor of the whole 

correspondence of the agricultural papers of the 

west indicates a much larger deficiency’ than that , 
estimated by the Tribune and other New York pa- 
pers, and justifies the belief, in our judgment, that 
admitting the crops to be nearly up to an average 
in Pennsylvania, Eastern N. York and the New Eng- 
land States, that of the whole country is fully one 
third short. 

If we admit then, that an average crop would 
reach 140,000,000 of bushels, and there is a deficien- | 
cy of one third, or 46,600,000, it leaves a-crop of less | 
than 94,000,000. From this, the seed, and the con- 
sumption of factories, horse feed, &c., is to be de- 
ducted, equal to 22,000,000, leaving for bread and | 
export, 72,000,000. The English allowance for | 
bread, is eight bushels to each inhabitant. In this | 
‘ country it is of course much less than in Eng-} 
land; Indian corn entering largely into the consump- | 
tion. The fact has been stated, however, by good | 
authority, as ascertained by the two last census’, that 
the consumption is quite equal to five bushels per | 
head. This may be readily believed, when it is un- 
derstood that a pint of flour a day, would be nearly | 
six bushels a year. But our crop of wheat will not | 
afford the population the very small allowance of 


SSS 
3} bushels per head. With no unusual surplus then 
on hand from last crop—with a considerable de 
mand abroad, and a supply hardly sufficient for 
the most economical consumption at home, it is not 


| possible that prices can remain as they are, Th 


deficiency is not yet felt. Farmers, to an Unusual 
extent have been obliged to dispose of their crops, to 
enable them to meet their current expenses and tg 
purchase their fertilizers for another crop, and the 


, market has therefore been well supplied. If price 


do not advance very largely by the Spring, we ap 


i very much at fault in our calculations. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR. 

We had the pleasure, in answer to the invitation 
of the President of the Montgomery County Ag. 
Society, of attending their Annual Fair held a 
Rockville on the 9th and 10th of September. 

The occasion was an exceedingly interesting 
one, but not, we confess, asa mere Agricultural 
Exhibition. In this respect we are bound in can. 
dor to say, it by no means did justice to the r- 
sources of the County, and the well known skill 
and intelligence of her Agricultural population, 
There was not such a show of stock and other 
material elements of such an Exhibition as there 
might have been. The several departments of 
Agricultural and Horticultural production, House- 
hold Manufactures, Farm Implements and Farm 
Stock, were all it is true, represented by very 
creditable and meritorious specimens, but there 
was entirely too much modesty of display. Noth- 
ing was wanting in the general management, the 
ample arrangements, the condition of the grounds 
or the tasteful decoration of the principal points 
of attraction, but the body of the Farmers did 
not contribute as they might have done to the Ex- 
hibition. $% 

If however they did not bring their horses ané 
cattle, or their field and garden products, they did 
what was much better. ‘They brought themselves, 


| their wives and their sons and daughters, their 


men servants and their maidservants. Insteadof 
a Cattle Show, it was a beautiful Rural Festival, 
where all ages and conditions, parties, sects, and 
denominations met on common ground, and laying 
aside differences of opinion and creed and station 
united in honor of the benificent pursuit of agth 
culture, and through it in praise of Him who 
makes it the constant channel of His favor and 
goodness. ‘ 

Mr. Bowie, the President of the Society, made 
the opening address, and introduced Judge Z. Ook 
lins Lee, of Baltimore, who, in the absence of the 


orator of the day, Robert Ould, Esq., of George 


town, had been prevailed upon to occupy his 
place. The Judge having recently delivered a 
address before the Horticultural Society of West 
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Chester, Pennsylvania, reproduced it with an ap- 
te introduction, and entertained and grati- 
fied the audience for more than an hour. 

Mr. Ould, having reached the ground, during 
ihe delivery of Judge Lee’s address, was next in- 
ited to the stand, and occupied an hour in an ag- 
feultural address of great beauty and eloquence? 

Atthe conclusion of this address, Mr. Calvert 
yho was present, was invited to address the audi- 
gee on the subject of the Farmers’ College, which 
je did in his usual plain, direct and forcible man- 
set. Much interest was manifested in the success 
ofthe College, and a number of subscriptions 
made to its stock 

Being obliged to leave the ground even before 
the close of the first day, we were deprived of the 
full enjoyment of the occasion, but saw quite 
mough to convince us of the beneficent influence 
of such a gathering. 





GROWING CROPS OF CORN AND TOBACCO. 


Without giving in detail the numerous items of 
information receiaed through the favor of corres- 
podents, and gentlemen from various section vis- 
iting the office, we have enough to satisfy us that 
thecrops of corn will be extremely short in Mary- 
lane and Virginia. In large sections of Virginia, 
there appears to be almost a total failure,—and 
tiroughout the State a severe and protracted 
drought has prevailed, only a few favoured locali- 
fisescaping. One gentleman informs us that in 
travel of 150 miles, he thinks he did not see three 
handred barrels of corn. Another, who travelled 
thé route from Richmond to Alexandria, saw a 
great many fields with not a ear of corn upon them. 
From other sections we learn of fields being cut 
down early in August, to have the fodder. We 
hear accounts equally disastrous from the Poto- 
mictothe James River, and from the mountains 
tothe bay shore. A corn planter in Westmorland, 
whose average crop is 2000 barrels, cannot make, 
itissaid, one fourth of that amount, while some of 
thé largest Cultivators on James River will scar- 
cely make more than sufficient for their own con- 
sumption. 

Tn Maryland, the crop will be extremy short.— 
The Eastern Shore counties, especially, have suf- 
fered greatly from the long continued dry weather. 

We have like accounts of shortness of this crop 
ftom the some cause, from correspondents in 
Georgia, N- Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The Editor of the New York Tribune after a tour 
through the North Western States, speaks of the 


“deplorable meagreness of the corn crop.” ‘In 
New York, in central and South-western 

Ohio, in eastern and central Indiana, we saw more 
torn that will yield Jess than 15 bushels per acre, 
agreat deal growing on rich, mellow soil, 


will fall below even five bushels. From all parts 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, except a very narrow 
belt of dry, warm soil on the shore of Lake Erie, 
our acceunts indicate a similar deficiency.” 


The Tobacco crop of Maryland and Virginia suf- 
fured also very seroiusly from the dry season—first, 
in delaying a large portion of the planting as late as 
the 15th July, add then in the want of sufficient 
moisture to bring it forward. Rains which pre- 
vailed extensively after the last week in August, 
mproved the crop very materially, but can, by no 


means, make up the loss either in the quantity or 
quality. 





New anp very VatuasLe Work on Darr 
Farminc.—We anticipate for those interested in 
Dairy Husbandry, (as are indeed all farmers,) a 
most valuable contribution to knowledge upon the 
subject, in the new work, an advertisement of 
which will be found upon the advertising sheet of 
the American Farmer for this month. It is from 
the accomplished pen of Charles L. Flint, Esq., 
Secretary to the Massachusetts State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and will treat of all topics connected 
with the Cow and the Dairy, including the selec- 
tion of milch cows; a full explanation of the method 
pursued by Guénon; feeding dairy stock; raising 
calves; culture of forage plants; diseases of cattle; 
Horsfall’s English system of dairy management, &c. 
&c.; the whole, with numerous illustrations, forming 
a good sized 12mo volume of 416 pages. The 
work will appear this month. 


NEW REAPER AND MOWER. 
_ A BALTIMORE INVENTION. 


We had the pleasure the past month, of seeing in 
operation a new Reaping and Mowing Machine, the 
invention chiefly of William S. Stetson, Esq., of 
this city, in conjunction with R. F. Maynard, Esq., 
of the firm of R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. We were 
much pleased with the remarkable ease and rapidity 
with which this new Machine performed its work, 
and if it fulfils the promise that it then gave, we pre- 
dict that it will become a great favourite with our 
farmers, and reap a rich harvest for its inventors. 
Upon the farms of D. M. Perine, Esq., J. Reynolds 
and R. Sinclair, Jr., it has been tried with signal 
success. The inventors had not sufficiently perfected 
their machine in time to manufacture it for the past 
harvest, but will be able to offer it for sale the next 
season. It will be on exhibition, however, at our 
coming Fair, on October 19th. Mr. Stetson has fur- 
nished the following description of the machine, 
which we insert; though we are aware that until seen, 
it will be difficult for the general reader to perfectly 
understand the novel and very ingenious contrivances 
of thisinvention. » The machine, as a reaper, has a 
side delivery. The length of the cutting bar is 5 feet. 
The reel can be added or not, as desired, and is, 
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when used, attached in a manner as novel as it is 
ingenious. Did room permit, we would, with pleas- 
ure, give a more extended and particular notice of 
this new machine, but we anticipate having the 
pleasure of showing a model which will be left for ex- 
hibition at this office, to many of our subscribers, 
and will only add, for the present, the description 
referred to above. 


‘The machine has two driving wheels about four 
feet in diameter, between which is the driver's seat. 
The saddle, or frame we must call it, to be better 
understood, is swung upon the axletree, the entire 
weight of the machine being thrown upon the driving 
wheels, and not one pound except the weight of the 
tongue, upon the team. The Cutting Bar is attached 
to the frame in an ingenious and novel manner, al- 
lowing three distinct motions to the bar, while cut- 
ting, to adapt itself to uneven surfaces. First— 
An oscillating end motion, to adapt itself to inclines. | 
Second—A perpendicular motion in passing over | 
rocks, water furrows, and even stumps. TZ hird—aA | 
motion, (and this is the only motion requiring a le- | 
ver, ) to point the fingers up, to prevent it from load-| 
ing in passing over cut grass. All this is done with- | 
out the use of a hinge, or bolt joint, and stil] the} 
cutting bar is as firmly attached to the frame, as if| 
forged to it. We, perhaps, cannot describe it bet- 
ter than calling it a lock coupling, moving on a 
half circle, giving as we have stated, three distinct | 
motions to the cutting bar; which, by this device | 
always retains its proper position upon the ground, | 
adapting ttse/f, without any other aid, to undulating 
surfaces. The wheels may go into a gully or hole, 
or over a ridge, and still the cutting bar maintains 
its right place without »egard to their motion. 

Without removing a single bolt the cutting bar 
can be detached from the frame, which is a great 
convenience in passing from one field to another, or 
on to other farms. 

The knife and cutting bar is also constructed upon 
new principles; the fingers being attached to the bar, 
in sections, and at each finger, their being four cut- 
ting edges, entirely preventing any choking of the 
knives; and cutting equally as well in wet as in dry 
grass. The machine has been thoroughly tested du- 
ring the past season.’’ 





Insect collectors will find the following method 
of killing the insects they wish to preserve, one 
of the most convenient of any they have ever | 
tried. Dissolve as much cyanide of potash in a 
small vial of water as it will hold in solution, and 
keep it tightly corked, and it will always remain 
in good order for use. When you catch a fly, 
moth, insect of any kind, or a beautiful butterfly 
that would be injured in fluttering, dip a needle 
point in the solution, and prick your captive just 
under the wing or into the vital parts of the body, 
and see how quick and calmly they will lay down 
and die. Some larger and hard-to-kill insects 
may require more than one stab to make them 
die peaceably. This solution is used by scientific 
entomologists in making their collections.—New 
York Tribune. 








Practicat Lirerature.—Mr. Rarey’s book on 
horse taming, which has been sold by the million 
in room as been translated into French, and 
15,000 copies were immediately sold. 
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THE GRASSHOPPERS: or more properly LOCUS 
We hear from many sources most astonishing ge. 
counts of the ravages of these insects in Various 


parts of the country; in some places indeed their 


visitation has amounted to ‘ta plague,” almog 
equal to one of those spoken of in Ezypt of old. 
Nothing seems to be too tender or too tough fortheir 
devouring jaws. Timothy, clover, corn, 

and in this State, turnips, have all seemed 

to their taste. A correspondent in one of oures. 
changes, speaking of their attacks upon the tobgeeo 
in his neighborhood, facetiously remarks, ‘that the 
grasshoppers having stripped the tobacco, 

be now seen sitting in rows on the top rails of the 
worm fences disconsolately imploring each passer 
by for ‘ta chew.’’ But, seriously, the devastations 
of the grasshopper have entailed great losses this 
season upon many farmers, destroying, for the time 
being, their best pastures. Their numbers are rep. 
resented by millions, and, in one instance, were g 
numerous thata freight train ou a Pennsylvania rail. 
road was unable to pass over the rails, because of 
their slippery condition, caused by crushing the my. 
riads of grasshoppers that had alighted upon them; 
nor was the train enabled to proceed before sand had 
been obtained and poured upon the rails in sufie- 
ent quantity to give the wheels the requisite adhe 
In Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and near 
Reading in that State, in Cecil county, in this 
State, in Monmouth county, New Jersey, near 


' St. Paul, Minnesota, in Chatauque county, New 


York, and in Texas, besides in many other districts, 
the destruction of vegetation by this plague has 
been immense. The Fredonia (N. Y.) Advertiser, 
says, **The swarms in our immediate locality e- 
ceed in number and destructiveness those of any 
previous year for a long period of time, Their 
depredations are not confined to any particular 
crop—everything green is liable to their consump 
tion, even from corn and potatoes down to onions 
and tobacco.”’ 

We have heard of no remedy yet suggested for 
for this evil. Turkeys and chickens it is true, pur 
sue the grasshoppers with avidity, and destroy 
thousands, but tens of thousands remain. There 
cent remarkable flocks of plovers that have ap 
peared in Eastern Pennsylvania and in parts of this 
State have been of some service in destroying 
these insects, but the guns of the sportsmen hare 
given the useful strangers no rest, and have succeed 
ed in driying away those feathered benefactorsd 
the farmer. Another instance of the folly of ijt 
dicious destruction of birds when they should, byall 
means, in the power of the farmer, be cherished am 
protected. The grasshoppers however still remaill 
nor are they likely to disappear until starved 
want of food or destroyed by the approach of cold 
weather. 

We give from the. pages of his “Treatise on ft 
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y Injarious to Vegetation,” the account of the , members, with the exception of a few kinds which 
pper, or more properly locust, written by bye wingless throughout their whole lives,— 


: The slight changes tv» which the Orthoptera are 
pur esteemed friend Dr. Thaddeus W. Harris, now | subject, consist of nothing more thafi a successive 


— He — ee Seealaiae te al — 4 ere op which their wings are 
yeever knew, and we we member the great | gradually developed.” 
interest with which he listened to the account of; The learned author continues:— 
the destructiveness of the locust, as he correctly ‘The various insects included under the name of 
gros it in this State—given to him by us many | locusts, nearly ali agree in having their wing covers 
ago. He has imbodied in his treatise some | rather long and narrow, and placed obliquely along 
years Rpt then h to be abl | the sides of the body, meeting, and even over lap- 
the information we were then happy to be able | ping ie a chor, distance, at their upper edges, 
| which togeth Ti the back, lik 
Dr. Harris says:—‘*The destructive insects popu- | desea “poof. Their an cog phe “hatter 
known in this country by the name of grass- | than those of most grasshoppers, and do not taper 
Sites te toe Sogitch language, are outed | ah both euteeulilen, ‘Shale Gate hock Suma 
i r works in the English language, are ca ext 3. eir 
soasts, have, from a period of very high antiquity, | three joints; but as the under side of the first joint 
sttratted the attention of mankind by their exten- | is marked by one or two cross lines, the feet, when 
EL ines tn Acsociee the: naces eof incest ta| jatated. Phe Reeplen bees ee, tone 
im ro erly given to the Cicada of the ancients, | piercer like the crickets and grasshoppers, but the 
very improperly | 4 ppe 





ot the harvest-fly of English writers. The name of 
jocust will here be restricted to certain kinds of 


ppers; while the popularly named locust, , 
which according to common belief, appears only | 


mee inseventeen years, must drop this name and 


jake the more correct one of Cicada or harvest-fly. 
; : - * 


‘The insects which I here call locusts, together | 
with other grasshoppers, earwigs, crickets, spec- | 


tresor walking sticks, and walking leaves, sooth- 


ayers, cock-roaches, &c., belong to an order , 


called OntHorterAa, literally straight wings; for 


heir wings when not in use, are folded lengthwise | 
igharrow plaits like a fan, and are faid straight | 


tlong the top or sides of the back. They are also 


covered by a pair of thicker wing-like members, | 


which in the locusts and grasshoppers, are long and 


marrow, and lie lengthwise on the sides of the body, | 
sloping outwards on each side, like the roof of a. 
house | ment of thé abdomen, just above and a little behind 


#All the Orthopterous insects are provided with 
transversely movable jaws, more or less like those 


of beetles, but they do not undergo a complete | 


transformation in coming to maturity. The young, 
in fact, often present a close resemblance to the 
Wult insects in form, and differ from them chiefly, 
in wanting wings. They move about and feed 
precisely like their parents, but change their skins 
tepeatedly, before they come to their full size. The 
second stage in the progress of the Orthopterous 


insects to maturity, 1s not, like that of beetles, a 


staig of inactivity and rest, in which the insect 


loses the grub-like or larva form which it had when | 


hatched from the egg, and becomes a pupa or 
irysalis, more nearly resembling the form of a 
beetle, but soft, whitish, and with its undeveloped 
Wings and limbs incased in a thin transparent skin 
ae impedes all motion. On the contrary, the 
ptera, in the pupa state, do not differ from 

the young and from the old insects, except in hav- 
the rudiments of wings and wing covers pro- 
jecting, like littie scales, from the back near the 
thorax. These pups are active and voracious, and 
iNrease greatly in size, which is not the case with 
insects that are subject tv a complete trans'or- 
Mation, for such never eat or grow in the pupa 
tate. When fully grown, they cast of their skins 
forthe sixth or last time, and then appear in the 
or perfect state, fully provided with all their 


| muscles within the chest. 


| extremity of their body is provided with four short 


wedge-like pieces, placed in pairs above and below, 
and opening and shutting opposite to each other, 
thus forming an instrument like a pair of wienen 
only with four short blades instead of two. When 
one of these insects is about to lay her eggs, she 
drives these little wedges into the earth; thes¢:be- 
ing then opened and withdrawn, enlarge the, ori- 
fice; upon which the insect inserts them again, and 
drives them down deeper than before, and repeats 
the operation above described, until she has formed 
a perforation large and deep enough to admit near- 
ly the whole of her abdomen. he males, though 
capable of producing sounds, have not the cymbals 
and tabors of the crickets and grasshoppers; their 
nstruments may rather be likened to violins, their 
hind legs being the bows, and the projecting veins 
of their wing-coversthe strings. But, besides these, 
they have on each side of the body, in the first seg- 


the thighs, a deep cavity closed by-a thin piece of 


| Skin stretched tightly across it. ‘These, probably, 


act in some measure to increase the reverberation 
of the sound, like the cavity of a violin. When a 


_ locust begins to play, he bends the shank of ‘one 
‘hind leg beneath the thigh, and then draws the-leg 


briskly up and down several times against the pro- 
jecting lateral edge and veins of the wing cover. 
He does not play both fiddles together, but alter- 
nately, for a little time, first upon one, and then on 
the other, standing meanwhile, upon the four ante- 
rior legs and the hind leg which is not employed.— 
Locusts leap much better than grasshoppers, for 
the thighs of their hind legs, though shorter, are 


‘much thicker, and consequently more muscular 
| within 


The power of flight in locusts, is, in gene- 
ral, much greater than that of grasshoppers; for 


‘the wing-covers, being narrow, do not, like the 


much wider ones of grasshoppers, so much impede 
their passage through the air; while their wings 
which are ample, except in a few species, and 
when expanded together form half a circle, have 
very strong joints, and are moved by very powerful 
From the shoulders of 
the wings, several stout ribs or veins pass towards 
the hinder margin, spreading apart when ‘the 
wings are opened, like the sticks of a fan, and are 
connected and strengthened by little crossing veins 
which form a kind of net work. 
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‘Although the ravages of locusts in America are 
not followed by such serious consequences as in the 
Eastern Continent, yet they are sufficiently formi- 
dable. Ourwalt marshes, (in Massachusetts) are 


frequented by great numbers of the small red-leg- 


ged species, (Acrydium femur-rubrum.) intermingled 
occasionally with some larger kinds. These in 
certain seasons, almost entirely consume the grass 
of these marshes, from whence they then take their 
course to the uplands, devouring intheir way, grass, 
corn and vegetables, till checked by frost or by the 
close of the natural term of their existence. In 
this country locusts are not distinguished from grass- 
hoppers, though incorrectly. In our newspapers 
I have sometimes seen accounts of the devastations 
of grasshoppers which could only be appticable to 
some of our locusts. I have been favoured with 
specimens of the destructive locusts which occa- 
sionally appear in New Hampshire. They prove 
to be the little red-legged locusts whose ravages 
on our salt marshes I have already recorded. In 
the summer of 1838, the vicinity of Baltimore, Ma- 
ryland, was infested by insects of this kind, and I 
was informed by a young gentleman from that 
place; then a student of Harvard College, that they 
were so thick and destructive in the garden and 
grounds of his father, that the negroes were employ- 
ed to drive them from the garden with rods; and in 
this way they were repeatedly whipped out of the 
grounds—leaping and flying before the extended 
line of castigators. Some of these insects were 
brought to me by the same gentleman, on his re- 
tnrn to the University, at the end of the summer 
vacation, and they turned out to be specimens of 
the red-legged locusts already mentioned.” 


This species of locusts has this year been very de- 
structive in the neighborhood of Baltimore. They 
can however be driven as mentioned by Dr. Harris, 


either into fire or water, to their destruction. The! 


following we copy from an exchange to give some 
idea of their immense numbers in the North West: 


The St. Paul Minnesotian says:—‘‘That the grass- 
hopper plague ended in that section on the 20th of 
June, by wholesale drowning. The grasshoppers 
rose in the air, and in a body attempted to emi- 
grate east of Red River; but lo! and behold! their 
ambition exceeded their ability, and down they all 
fell and were drowned in the Red River, whose 
surface they covered to the depth of three or four 
inches! This has improved the fisheries on Red 
River, and the fish now caught it is said, are glori- 
ously fat! The drowning of the grasshoppers, there- 
fore, not only rejoiced the hearts of all the ~— 
of the Red River of the North, but even the fish 
thereof must have shouted with gladness at the 
plentiful feast spread before their maws.’’ ‘Tis 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good.”’ 





LAND SALES. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore County.—Sold at the Exchange Read- 
ing Rooms a tract of land in Baltimore County, 
12 miles from Baltimore, near Elysville, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, containing forty-five 
acres, improved with a frame dwelling and the ne- 
cessary farming buildings. It was purchased by 
Mr. John P. Heacock, at $32 per acre—an aggre- 
gate of $1,440.— Exchange. 





‘Lane frundsl Co.—Thos. Camden's 
mne Arundel Co.—Thos. Camden’s f; 

acres, on Severn River, has been sold fae 
for $20 per acre, to Mr. Fowler. 


Mr. Rice has sold his farm of 204 acres, on Sey. 
ern River for $18 per acre, toa Pennsylvanian, 
The recent success attending the cultivation 
the Strawberry on this river, has called q 4 
to the value of these hitherto neglected lands, 

Dorchester County.—The farm of Wm. H. Bow. 
dle, editor of the Herald, about 3 of a mile from 
Cambridge, and containing 137} acres was sold 
public sale to T. I. Dail, for $4,025.— Cambridge 
Democrat. 

Harford County.—One thousand acres of lana 
situated at the head of Bush river, known 
the “Dairy Farm,’’ with a large brick-mangign 
and extensive out-buildings, belonging to Gen, ¢, 
C, Egerton and brother, of Baltimore, was sold tg 
Mr. Wainwright, of Philadelphia, for $25,009, 

Prince George’s County.—N. C. Stephen, 
as Trustee, sold the farm near Beltsville, in this 
county, belonging to the estate of the late Wa, 
McKnew. It contains 260 acres, and is immed. 
ately on the Baltimore and Washingtou Rai 
and was purchased by Samuel H. Berry, Esq.,at 
$23 per acre.—Marlboro’ Gazette. 


Samuel H. Berry, Esq., Trustee of the late 
George T. Edelen, sold at public sale the real’. 
tate belonging to the deceased, consisting of about 
300 acres, situated immediately on the Potomac 
River, near Broad Creek Church. It was 
chased by Mr. Joseph W. Kerby, of Nottingtan 
District, for $5,490.—Planters’ Adv. 

James Somervell, Esq., has disposed at private 
sale, of his farm, situated in Nottingham Dis 
trict. The farm contains 500 acres, and was sold 
for $40 per acre ($20,000.) This is considered 
one of the cheapest tracts of land sold in th 
county for a long time. It was purchased by 
Wm. M. Bowie, Esq.—Ibid. 

Worcester County.— Walter P. Snow, as trustee, 
sold, on Tuesday last, the real estate belonging to 
Sewell Taylor and others, situated on the roa 
between Berlin and New Ark, to Mr. Alfred Pow- 
ell, for $3,698.50. The farm contained 280 acres. 

Walter P. Snow, trustee for the sale of real estate 
of the late John Hickman, sold at public sale, 
Tuesday last, a farm about 4 miles from 
Hill, containing 215 acres, to Mr. John T. P. 
Moore, for $2,790. 

Mr. John Tingle sold at public sale on Satur 
day Jast his farm, two and a half miles from Ber- 
lin, and containing 379} acres, to Mr. John Bishop 
for $9,300. 

Mr. Stephen B. Collins sold his residence 0 
the Bay, about four miles from New Ark, to Mr. 
Lemuel P. Collins, for $7,500. The tract com 
tains 800 acres.— Worcester Shield. 


Washington Co.—The farm of Mr. Joseph 6. 
Brewer, containing 199 acres of mountain lam, 
was sold on Tuesday of last week, by R. Sheekles; 
Auctioneer, to Mr. Soloman Helser, for the sum 
of $1300.—Herald. 

VIRGINIA. 


Jefferson County.—One hundred and 19 acresof 
Jefferson land, the allotted share of the landed e- 
tate of Daniel McPherson, dec’d, to Wm. Me 
Pherson, dec’d, was sold at the Court House, forthe 
sum of fifty dollars per acre—Wm. J. Smith, pur 
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gaier. No improvements on the lands.— Charles- 
inen Free Press. 
“[awis Co.—The Weston Herald says that Mr. 
jobn McGee has recently sold his farm of 2,240 
yes, on Sand Fork, in Lewis County for 
0.—The purchasers are from the North, 
gacame under the auspices of the New York 
Homestead Company. 

; + Co.—The Blue Ridge Republican says: 
“The small farm and lot, near Stevensburg, in 
Culpeper county, were sold on Saturday last, the 
fist at $6.50 per acre, and the latter at $176.— 
foth considered fair sales. The farm was pur- 
dased by Mr. Geo. Hughes, and the lot by Mr. 
4. J. Wale.” 

Fairfax Co—The Executors of the late Com. 

C. Jones, having recently sold ‘*Benvenue,”’ 
spart of the real estate belonging to his estate, 
eontaining 200 acres, to Mr. John R. Johnston, of 
West Grove, for $473 per acre, or $9,500. 

<i Co.—“Dresden,’? the farm of Mr. 
Horace Luckett, three miles from Middleburg, 
astaining 361 acres has recently been sold to Mr. 
Fak Fred, for $40 per acre.—Rich. Dispatch. 

Clarke Co.—The farm of the late John Dow, 
_ White Post, was sold last week for $30,- 

peracre. Dr. J.T. Fauntleroy was the pur- 

An undivided interest in the Benvenue estate, 

the above mentioned tract was sold last 
mek for $43.90c. D. Meade purchaser—looked 
masa high figure for the times. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bucks County.—Valentine Rickert, of Tinicum, 
ws sold his farm of 70 acres and 55 perches, to 
Wiliam D. Reifsnyder, of Doylestown township, 
for §3,100.—Bucks Co. Intelligencer. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Allen, R. L., N. ¥.—Imported Red Mediterra- 
wan Wheat. 
Raynes, James & Son, Baltimore—Wool Dealers. 
Bordley, Dr. James, Baltimore—Sparrow’s Point 





Dungan, W. W., Baltimore—De Burg’s Super- 
Phosphate of Lime. 

De Burg, C. B.—Notice to Farmers. 

‘Denney, S. L., Chester County, Pa.—Sorgho 
Sagar Mill. 

Dingee, W. W., York, Pa.—Grain Fans. 

Finney, R, H., Va.—Land in Powhatan Co., Va. 
Feast, Samuel & Son, Baltimore—Fruit and Or- 
tamental Trees, &c. 

Flint, C. L., Boston, Mass.—New Work on Milch 
Cows and Dairy Farming. 

Gleno, John, Catonsville, Md.—Farm Manager 
wanted. 

Goldsborough, Martin, Balto.—Notice to Bree- 
ders and Exhibitors. 
ing? F. H., Balto.—Shoe Pegs and Shoe Fin- 


Heath, W. W., Norfolk, Va.—Garden Farm 
neat Norfolk, Va. 

Hartsook, D. J., Howardsville, Va.—Farm 9 
niles from Petersburg, Va. 

Bas) B. Jr., Charlestown, Va.—Water Cis- 











Johnston , Peyton, Richmond, Virginia—Various 
Breeds of Hogs. / 

Johnston, Peyton, Richmond, Va.—Farm near 
Richmond, Va. 

Lawton, Wm., N. ¥.—Lawton’s Blackberry. 

Maryland State Agricultural Soc.—Programme 
of Exhibition. 

Prince, Wm. R. & Co., Flushing, N. Y.—Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, &c. 

Robey, Henry S., Fredericksburg, Va.,—Apple, 
Pear and other Fruit Trees. 

Reese, Wm. S., Balto.—Guano. 

Reed, Lyman, Balto.—Microscopic discovery, 
and remedy for Potato Blight. 

Robinson, Wm., Balto.—Guano. 

Stran, Wm. H. & Co., Balto.—Stoves, 

, Smith & Atkinson, Balto.—Fever and Ague Pow- 
ers. 

Sinclair, R. & Co., Balto.—New Flushing Plows, 
Implements for preparing Corn Land for Wheat, 
also Patent Straw Cutter, and Corn and Sugar Cane 
Masticator, &c. 

Seaboard Agricultural Society of Virginia and 
North Carolina—Exhibition at Norfolk, Va. 

Spear, James O. & Co., Balto.—Ingersoll’s Im- 
proved Hay Press. 

Turner, J.J. & F., Balto.—De Burg’s Su 
Phosphate of Lime. 7 a: 

Thorp, Smith and Hanchett, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Von Vieck, Frederick, New York—Muscat Ca- 
tawba Grape: Vines. 

Whitman, E. Balto.—Straw Cutters, Corn Shel- 
lers, Hay Presses, &c. 





Cuoxic 1v Horses.—An esteemed subscriber, 
an Officer of the United States Navy, at present 
a resident of Norfolk, Virginia, informs us that he 
has found, efghteen drops of Croton oil, from his 
own experience, to be a sovereign cure for cholic 
in horses. 

A correspondent of the Farmer and Planter 
writes: ‘‘One pint of salt dissolved in warm water 
will cure a horse of cholic. I have tried it twen- 
ty years without a failure.”’ 

Another remedy mentioned by a correspondent 
of the North-western Farmer is the following:— 

‘Take a bed quilt, wet it thoroughly in cold wa- 
ter, wrapping it around the horse, and as it gets 
hot pour on cold water. I have known the lives 
of horses saved in this way, when the veterinary 
surgeon said they could not live many minutes, and 
in fifteen or twenty minutes would be up and eat- 
ing, and sure to get well.”’ 





WE heard a widow, who lives near by, exclaim, 
while sitting at her toilet the other day; ‘* I can 
bear adversity, I can encounter hardships, and 
withstand the shocks of fickle fortune; but oh! to 
live and droop like a single pink, Ican’t endure it, 
and what’s more, I won’t!’ 


A sailor, looking serious in a Boston chapel, 
was asked if he felt any change! ‘Nota cent,’’ 
said Jack. 
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HINTS ON RURAL HOMES. 


BY THOS. & J. M. DIXON, ARCHITECTS—117 Bartrmore St., Barro. 
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PLAN OF IS} FLOOR 


It is not additional cost in building that will | satisfactory in this country, although the buildings 
produce an improvement in style; true refinement | copied be ever so grand and well adapted to meet 
and grace is as averse to meretricious display as| the wants and requirements for which they were 
it is to baldness, or ungainly awkwardness, and/| originally designed; still they are not suitedto 
no slavish and imbecile copying of foreign styles| the needs of our climate, or to our wants, our in- 
and modes.of building can ever prove altogether | stitutions, or our mode of social and domestic 
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jife.. The hysical, political and moral causes, 
which produced or effected them do not exist with 
ys; the circumstances that surround us are uite dif- 
‘ent from those that produced them—they are 
pot in. harmony with their surroundings when 
snsplanted, or transferred from their native soil 
4 clime to this country. Away then with all 
niserable caricatures of Grecian Temples and 
sii shams of classic porticoes stuck out in front of 


. 


— 








comfortless looking houses. The chaste forms of 
classic Greece so perfectly beautiful when con- 
templated from a proper point of view, rigid) 

forbid the conveniences and comforts that shoul 

be. provided for in a residence for social human 
beings. Our hope of improvement lies in a great 
measure in the abnegation of exotic styles and 
fashions. - We should reject as unworthy of pa- 
tronage all paltry imitations of the Pagodas of In- 
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dia and the stupendous monuments of ancient 
pt, all copies of Chinese towers and halls, 
, Musselman Mosques, and Moorish Courts. Even 
the Italian and Anglo Saxon Villa, the Swiss 
Cottage, the modern Gothic, the Castellated, the 
on, Elizabethan and old English styles or 
modes, the Romanesque, Lombardic, Pointed, &c., 
must al] be acclimated, naturalized and American- 
sed before they can be altogether satisfactory.— 
We may have many points of resemblance in our 
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PLAN OF 2" FLOOR. 





INTERIOR VIEW OF HALL AND STAIRCASE. 
| wants, feelings and tastes with those by whom 


these different styles have originated or revived, 
but there are many striking characteristic differ- 
ences, hence, the modes and styles should be 
modified to meet our particular requirements, 
and suit our tastes and feelings. 

All real and valuable improvements in our do- 
mestic Architecture must be made by rejecting 
the useless, foolish and absurd, and introducing 
more of the useful, sensible and consistent. 
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The accompanying design for a residence was 
prepared by us for Dr. Allen Voorhees Lesley, 
and with some slight modifications of the plan has 
been carried out for him at New-Castle, Delaware. 
The house is located so as to command a good 
view of the Delaware river as well as an extensive 

rospect of the surrounding country; it is built of 
ae ay with hollow walls and covered with slate 
roof—the window-sills, hoods, &c., are of cast 
iron, and the exterior painted to harmonize with 
the surrounding scenery. As may be seen by the 
accompanying plans, the hall is entered by a 
covered porch, and the parlor, library and dining 
room are entered from the hall—the bed-room 
and office are entered from the passage connecting 
the hall with the private staircase—the water 
closet is also entered from this back passage.— 
The kitchen, laundry, store-rooms and other do- 
mestic offices are in the basement. The princi- 
pal staircase is situated in the hall as shown by 
the interior view. The deeply moulded archway 
to the long window, the bold projecting archi- 
traves of the doors and windows and the moulded 
ribs of the ceilings produce a good effect in these 
rooms. The windows of the library open to a 
broad verandah. The plan of the second floor 
will be found to contain four chambers, a bath 
room, dressing rooms and closets. There are 
four bed rooms in the attic, besides tank loft and 
carpet room. 
his house which has been built and finished 
from working drawings furnished by the Archi- 
tects, and under their general supervision has been 
very carefully and completely fitted up through- 
out, with water, gas, bells and tubes, warm air 


furnace, cooking range, ventilators, &c., under the | 


direction of the proprietor who took an active in- 
terest in the work until it was completed to his 
satisfaction. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS, Sept. 29th. 


Flour.—There has been little change in the 
Flour Market since our last. We quote Howard 
street Superfine, $5.50; Ohio do., $5.50; Howard 
street Extra, $6.00; Ohio Extra, $5.75; Baltimore 
ground Family Flour, $8; Extra, $7. 

Wheat.—The Grain Market shows little change 
during the past month. There has been very little 
demand for shipping, and the market has been suf- 
ficiently supplied. We quote Red at $1.25 to $1.50, 
for good to prime reds, 1.25 for ordinary white, 1.35 
to 1.45 for good to prime, and $1.45 to $1.50 for 
prime to very choice. 

Corn.—We a Corn, White, 78 to 82 cts.; 
Yellow, 91 to 92. 

Oats.— We quote Oats 38 to 42 cts. 

Rye.—Maryland 72 to 75 cts.; Pennsylvania 85 to 





Tobacco.—Tobacco is'in active demand. Prices 
are firm and somewhat improved. We quote infe- 
rior to good Maryland $4 to $6.75; Superior, $8.25 
to $10.75. Bay Tobacco we quote, Tips $4.50 to 
$5.50; Seconds $5.50 to $7.00; Spangled $7.00 to 
$12.00; Fine Yellow, $12 to 16.00. Ohio Tobacco; 
common Green, $5.50; common Spangled, $6.50; 
common to midling Red Spangled, $6.50 to $7.50; 
good to fine Red and Yellow Spangled $8 to $10; 
good to fine Yellow, $11 to $15; Kentucky $6 to 
$6.25 for Lugs; $7.50 to $8.50 for mediun leaf and 
$9 to $12 for wrappers. 

Cotton.—10} cts. cash; 14 cts. four months. 

Plaster.—$2.75 to $3.00 per ton. 


ee 

PR pry wont -50 for old ana ry 
575 for new; Timot eed, $1.25 to Ba 

| Seed, $1.65 to $1.68. $ 91.75; Plax 

Wool.—Unwashed, 20 to 23 cts.; tub ed. 

, to 34; No 1 pulled 26 to 28, Merino pulled to 
common Fleece washed, 28 to 30; quarter to half 
blood 30 to 33; half to three quarters, 30 to 

| three quarter to full blood, 32 to 38; Extra 39 tp 
(all ery ma 

Cattle, Sheep and Hogs.—Supply of Bee 
Price ranges p en $2.50 to 3.75, averaging AT on 
jon “>? — to a a nett. Hogs, $5.50 to 47. 

r hundred pounds, nett. Sheep $9, ’ 
per 100 Ibs., pk PA osha 

Guano.—Peruvian Guano in small lots is ge] 

| at $62.50 to $63 per ton of 2,240; California or Elide 

Guano, $38 per ton of 2,000, $40 per ton of 2.9% 

Ibs., in lots of 50 tons and upwards; Mexican 

$23 to $25, and A at $18 to $20 per ton of 2.94. 
White Mexican A at $30 per ton; Nevassa Brow, 

Colombian, at $25, and El Roque, at 434. De 

Burg’s Superphosphate, $45 per ton of 2,000 Ibs; 

Whitelock’s Superphosphates, at $40, and Rhodes! 

- per ton of 2,000 Ibs. Reese’s Manipulated and 

ettlewell’s Manipulated Guano, $47. Ground 

Bones, coarse, $25, fine $27, per ton of 2000 Ibs. or 

68c. the bushel. 


PROGRAMME 





LEVRNTH GRAND EXHBM 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
To be held at the SOCIETY’S GROUNDS, 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d 
October, 1858. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
President. 
Joun Merryman, Baltimore County. 
Vice- Presidents. 


John H. Sothoron, St. Mary’s County. 

John S. Sellman, Anne Arundel ‘* 

Charles Ridgely, of Hampton, Baltimore County, 
Robert Dick, Montgomery County. 

Richard Cooke Tilghman, Queen Anne’s County. 
Teagle Townsend, Worcester County. 

Oden Bowie, Prince George’s “ 

J. M. Jacobs, Harford County. 

John C. Brune, Baltimore City. 

Charles Carroll, Howard County. 

M. T. Goldsborough, Talbot County. 

William Dodge, Washington County. 

Dr. 8. P. Smith, Alleghany ‘ 

John S. Crockett, Somerset “ 

George R. Dennis, Frederick “ 

G. M. Eldridge, Cecil County. 

S. T. C. Brown, Carroll ‘ 

Walter Mitchell, Charles County. 

R. T. Goldsborough, Dorchester County. 
Edward Wilkins, Kent County. 





W. Hardcastle, Caroline ‘“ 
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ille, Calvert County. 
Dodge, District of Columbia. 
j, W. Ware, Western Virginia. 
Thomas R. Joynes, Eastern Virginia. 
‘Clement, Pennsylvania. 
Jackson, Delaware. 
4 Curators. 
William Creighton, Baltimore City. 
Rake Baltimore City. 
N. Goldsborough, Talbot County. 
Waller, Somerset ——_ 
N, B. Worthington, Anne Arundel County. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
* J. Howard McHenry, Baltimore County. 
General Secretary. 
Samuel Sands, Baltimore City. 
Treasurer. 
Robert Bowie, District of Columbia. 
Mershal— Martin Goldsborough, Baltimore City. 


COMMITTEE OF RECEPTION. 


rune, Esq. Ch’n. James T. Earle, Esq. 

eooet P. Smith, Dr. J. Hanson Thomas, 
Hon. Joshua Vansant, Col. John S. Gittings, 
Dr. John O. Wharton, James Carroll, Jr., Esq. 
N.B. Worthington, Esq. Otho H. Williams, Esq. 
Geo. R. Dennis, Esq. Frank Cooke, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. DeCourcey, Edward Lloyd, Jr., Esq. 
William Creighton, Esq. George H. Kyle, Esq. 

L. K. Bowen, Esq. J. Carroll Walsh, Esq. 
AS. Abel, Esq. J. N. Goldsborough, Esq 


AIDS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


james Tilghman, of John, Queen Anne’s County, 
Edmund Law Rogers, i Baltimore, 
Heory Carroll, Jr., Esq , Baltimore County, 
Nicholas Goldsborough, Jr., Esq., Talbot County, 
Samuel W. Worthington, Esq., Baltimore ‘* 
ne Richardson, Esq., Cecil County, 
jam S. Gittings, Esq., Baltimore County, 
Tench Tilghman, Jr., Esq., Talbot County, 
Ldwin Scott, Esq., Baltimore County, 
L. Scott, Esq., Baltimore County, 
lloyd Lowndes, Esq., Talbot County, 
L Tiernan Brien, Esq., Washington County, 
H. Merryman, Esq., Baltimore County, 
A. T. Emory, Esq., Queen Anne’s County, 
lames H. Buchanan, Esq., Baltimore County, 
John M. Smith, Esq., Baltimore, 
Thomas Sheppard, Esq., Baltimore County, 
leo Spalding, Esq., St. Mary’s County. 





The Grounds will be opened for the admission 
of visitors, at 9 A. M. and will close at 5 P. M. 


TUESDAY—FIRST DAY. 


Atl0 A. M.—Grand Cavalcade of all Horses on 
Exhibition. 
At 10}—Examination by Judges of Imported Cat- 
tle, Herds, Short Horns, Devons, Ayrshires, 
Herefords, Alderneys, Holsteins, Native and 
,Grades, Milch Cows, Working Oxen, and Fat 
Cattle—Also Agricultural Machinery and Im- 
lements. Also examination by Judges, of 
wine, Sheep, Poultry, &c. 
At2P.M.—Trials of Speed of Mares and Geld- 
ings in single harness—Distance one mile. 
At3 P.M. until the closing of the gates at 5 P. 





M., the track will be open for all horses on ex- 

hibition in harness, under the direction of three 

of the President’s aids, detailed for that pur- 
_ pose. 

3LF It is requested that al] judges, the perform- 
ance of whose duties has not been especially as- 
signed to other days, will act with their commit- 
tees on Tuesday 19th. ’ 


WEDNESDAY—SECOND DAY. 


At 9 A. M.—Exhibition of Agricultural Machin- 
ery and Implements. " 

At 10 A. M.—Exhibition in the ring and examin- 
ation of Imported Stallions & Jacks, thorough- 
bred Stallions, Stallions for general utility. 

At 11} A. M.— Imported Mares and Jennies— 
Thoroughbred Mares—Mares and Match horses 

for general utility. 

>This exhibition will include the beautiful 
ARABIAN MARES, imported by WILLIAM 
McDONALD, Ese. 

At1 P. M.—Denton Orrur, of Kentucky, the 
ORIGINAL HORSE TAMER, will give an ex- 
hibition of his powers over the horse. 

At 2 P. M.—Trial of Speed of the fastest and best 
— Saddle Mare or Gelding. Distance one 
mile. 

At 3 to 5 P. M.—the Track will be open for all 
horses on exhibition, in harness, under the di- 
rection of three of the President’s Aids, de- 
tailed for that purpose. 


THURSDAY—THIRD DAY. 


At9 A. M.—Exhibition of Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements. 

At 10 A. M.—Exhibition in the ring, and exami- 
nation of Heavy Draft Horses, Jacks, Jennies 
and mules. 

At 12 M.—Exhibition in the ring, and examina- 
tion of Quick Draft and Saddle Horses. 

At 2 P. M.—Trial of Speed of Tretting Stallions. 
Distance one mile. 

At 3 to 5 P. M.—As on other days track open, &c. 


FRIDAY—FOURTH DAY. 


At 9 A. M.—Exhibition of Agricultural Machin- 
ery and Implements. 

At 10 A. M.—Examination by Judges of Products 
of the Dairy, Honey, Hams, Wines, &c., Flow- 
ers, Household Manufactures, Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 

At 12 M.—Trials of Speed of Stallions for Saddle 
purposes. 

At 1 P.M., until the closing of the gates at 5 P. 
M., the track will be open for all horses on ex- 
hibition, under the direction of three of the 
President’s Aids, detailed for that purpose. 


Meetings of the Members of the Society will be 
held at 8 o’clock, P. M. of each evening, at Car- 
roll Hall. 

No liquor will be allowed to be sold on the 
ground. 

Feed for stock on exhibition will be furnished 
gratis. 

The Amphitheatre has been divided—the South- 
ern portion is designed for Guests and Members 
only, with the members of their families. 

Admittance to the Northern portion, 25 cents. 
for each person. Ladies without gentlemen, will 
not be admitted to the amphitheatre. 
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LYMAN REEDS MICROSCOPIC DISCOVERY OF THE POTATO BLIGHT 
PATENT CRANTED FOR THE REMEDY, 


The Microscopic examinations which I have made of the Potato Plant, commenced in Wa 
Mass., in 1851. Experiments with Tubers in Jars and in the field at that time, and each summer 
have revealed myriads of microscopic insects on the seed Tubers and roots, sucking the sap of the seis 
under ground. Visible brown marks and 2 on the lower neck joint of the stalks and an iron 
color, traced in the sap, result from the attack of insects They poison the sap at the vital part fd 
vine, and from thence drain a portion for their own sustenance,—thus enfeebling and deteriorating the 
stalk, which imbibes and transmits the insects’ poison to the Tubers at their roots, 

The stem end of the Potato invariably shows the disease. It spreads from the poisoned vines th 
the watery cells of the Tuber to its heart. The U.S. Patent Office have admitted this insect to be the 
Aphis :—their eggs are deposited and hibernated in the inverted bad-part of the sprout and in the skin 
near the eyes of the Tubers. I have invented a method to destroy these insects and theireggs. The] 
S. Patent Office, after careful and rigid investigation, have granted tome LETTERS PATENT for the 
discovery of the remedy. 

The PATENT RIGHTS to use the REMEDY for the POTATO BLIGHT, I now offer For Sale, 

The prices for the State and County Rights are fixed at a mere nominal sum—to be within the means of 
mer. °The application of the remedy is a combinationjof processes, not difficult nor expensive: Theadvan esotwis, 
are, the peotduction of sound Potatoes and an increased crop of 50 to 100 per cent. I attach herewith convenianee 
tificates of the highest authority in the nation, establishing the fact and settling this question, (so long an open one) as 


to the cause of the Blight; also evidence of the efficacy of the a. Individuals wishing to purchase Rights for sak 
to Towns or to individuals for use, must make early application to have full time for the action of the comblechen 
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which must necessarily commence many weeks before planting. Please apply by letter or otherwise, to 


LYMAN REED; 


No. 63 EXCHANGE PLACE, BALTIMORE, mp, 


[*Copy] 
Certificate of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 

Representatives, and other members of the House. 

We have recently witnessed the Microscopic exhibition 
of the Hon. Lyman Reed, of Baltimore, relative to his 
discovery of the Potato disease, by which it would appear 
the vital parts of the roots of the vines are attacked by in- 
sects. A personal examination of Tubers planted this 
year, and of those unplanted, reveals visible punctures in 
the skin where the eggs appear to be deposited and hiber- 
nated. So far as we can judge, we believe from these 
punctures in the seed tubers come insects to draw their 
early sustenance from the lower vital joint of the vine, 
which thus poi dandenfeebled prematurely decay— 
heme sany wy A to the young tubers disease, which finally 
reaches the heart of the full grown tuber. We feel con- 
vinced that a new and important discovery has been made, 
and, if, as Mr. Reed asserts, he has also found an infallible 
remedy, the discovery is invaluable, and ought in some 
way to be made available to the country. 





Signed) WasuinctTon, May 31, 1858. 
wee Ricu’p Mort, 
J. S. Morrit1, 
a J. L. Gries, 
és Jno. Huy er, Of the House Commit- 
pes Jas. B. Forry, tee on Agriculture. 
a Guy M. Bryan, 
“ W.H. Ketsey, 
“ L. W. Hatt, 
Copy] TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


e it Known, That I have this day made an examination 
of the specimens of potatoes submitted to me by the Hon. 
Lyman Reed, with the Spencer microscope belonging tothe 
Smithsonian Institute, and that I have plainly seen on the 
epidermis and on the sprouts, numeroussmall insects, and 
have also seen their eggs in cavities of the epidermis. 

L. F. PourTALes. 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1858. 





*Copy] TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
it Tawa, ThatI, Charles L. Flint, ofthe city of Boston, 
county of Suffolk, State of Massachusetts, hereby certify 
that a bottle marked “Specimen No. 9, Nov. 7, Lyman 
Reed,” containing one potato, forwarded by Lyman Reed 
from Baltimore, Nov. 7, 1857. was received by me as Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture shortly 
after the above date, and since its receipt the Bottle and 
Tubers therein have been kept in the room of the Board 
of Agriculture in the State House. I have recently wit- 
nessed a microscopic examination of the Tuber contained 
in said Bottle and saw minute insects upon the same. 
In witness whereof I have this 26th day of June, eight- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight, subscribed my name. 
[Signed] Cuarres L. Fiint, 
Sec’y Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
[*Attested copy in U. S. Patent Office.] 





[*Copy] REV. J. WHITNEY’S LETTER TO LYMAN REED, 
Waltham, Mass., Dec. 29, 1857, 


Dear Sir:—I received your letter of Nov. 21, and should 
have replied earlier had I not been much ofthe time from 
home. With regard to the enquiries as to what I sawof 
= experiments upon your potato crops, I will state 

riefly only what I distinctly remember. I remember 
that one time going into your garden. while you were dig. 
ging potatoes and that there were rows planted side by 
side of the same kind of potatoes, which presented ayery 
different y Yo" Fy In one row the vines were entirely 
dead and dry; in the other they retained a good degree of 
freshness. In the one row the potatoes were few in num- 
ber and mostly rotten! in the other they were not 
much more abundant, but of a larger size, and all fair 
‘ood. The oo row, you told me was the productoft 
ers that had been soaked in a certain preparation of yours 
for a certain number of hours, I forget how many.. The 
other row, you told me, the tubers had not been soaked at 
all. I remember, also, since that time, often seeing your 
potato vines in a fresh and green state, jong after my own 
(planted buta few rods from yours) were entirely deal 
and dry; and I have often spoken of this fact tomemben 
of my family. I know of no way of accounting for these 
results except upon the theory of insects poi the tu- 
bers, which injury is counteracted by the ees 
your preparation. Yours, very truly, 
[Sigened:] 
Mr. Lyman Reed, Baltimore, Md. 
(*Copy.] DAVID J, WHITNEY’S LETTER TO LYMAN REED. 
Rockpert, Mass., January 1, 1858. 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the 19th I received the otherday, and 
also the one you wrote me the 2ist. I was at New Yok 
then and did not receive it. Iam very sorry for thedelay. 
Father has written you all the facts he knows. Asto 
self I can say with truth, I watched your potato crop 
the five years you were experimenting on them with great 
interest, and as compared with our own, they were much 
greener, larger and free from rot whatever. Ire 
well how you showed me the stalks cut up, and 
with the microscope, to show the insects and their 
and also the potatoes that you experimented on, 
in the same field with those that were not; and 
were not experimented on were decayed and rotten, 
the others were free from anything of the kind. You 
potatoes that lay side of ours were much greener, even & 
til frost came, and I was very much ourgeioed to see in 
what a fresh and large state they were, while ours 
almost nothing; and you had plenty and all quite 

This is all that comes to my mind at this present 
Lyman Reed, Esq., Yours very i: 

Baltimore, [Signed] Davin J. WHITE. 
[*Attested copy in U. S. Patent Office. octl4t 
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9) THE: FARMERS OF MARYLAND 
And Adjoining States. 


WM. S- REESE, 
Ti. (Late State Inspector of Guano,) 


to consumers the following varieties of GU- 
0 ANO, which wet pes pag ye Eee oe —_ the oo 
cargoes imported, and may be confidently re upon by 
‘as the very best in the market. An analysis 
* of each cargo sold, with sample, may be found in his 
i ; every lot guaranteed to correspond with the 
. He offers the following varieties, in lots of from 1 
to 100 tons: 
PERUVIAN GUANO, contai: ing 16.50 per cent. of Am- 
imported in May last. 
SOMBR. RO or WHITE MEXICAN GU.1N0O, contain- 
ing 70.98 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
4A MEXICAN GUANO, containing 61 per cent. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. 
NEVASSA or BROWN COLOMBIAN GUANO, contain- 
68.25 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
C. PORN IA GUANO, per Empress of the Sea. 
The above Guano will sold and promptly delivered, 
atthe lowest market prices, for cash, or approved city ac- 
ce. Inferior qualities of the above Guanos may be 
had, at prices corresponding with theiranalysis, Samples 
and 3 of all Guano imported and now in market, 
may be seen at the office of the undersigned, and all Pe- 
eh Guano sold, will be delivered direct from the 
Government Warehouse. 
Also, Reese’s Manipulated Guano, & De Burg’s 
hhosphate, at manufacturers’ prices. 
fig Analyses of every variety of Guano prenetly made, 
on application at my office. WM. S. REESE, 
Dealer in Guano, 
S. E. Corner of Pratt ana Gay sts. 


t 


octi-It 


THE 
SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Of Virginia & North Carolina, 
will hold their 


FOURTH ANNUAL FAIR AND CATTLE SHOW, 


upon their Grounds, 


Near Norfolk, the Second Week in November. 
{twill open on the 9th, and continue 10th, 11th and 12th 
instant. 


(abe agnor of Farming Implements, Ma- 

chinery, xc., and Stock raisers are respectfully so- 
licited to contribute to the Exhibition. 

‘ The Fair and Exhibition of 1857 was wey oy bowel 
weal, end the Executive Committee indulge the hope, 
that the approaching Fair will in all respects be its equal, 
ifnot its superior. 

Membership Fee, $1. 


Notice to Breeders & Exhibitors, 


WILL receive in Baltimore, all kinds of STOCK, for 

. the Maryland State Show, to open 19th October, 1858; 
will by order forward them to Richmond, in time for U. 
8.Show on 25th October, and give them my daily super- 
vision during the Shows; will se}l or return them, to or- 
der, g the expenses accruing on them, with 5 per 
eent. commission on sale, or a moderate commission for 
ny services, MARTIN GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Marshal of Md. State Agricultural Soc’y. 
Address—42 N. Calvert st.. Baltimore. octl 


A PHRPLE S, 
For the Middle & Southern States. 


e proprietor has a ver large stock of Apple Trees, 
by wholesale and retail, ene ted from southern 
es. It is now an established fact, that northern 

sorts ripen here in the fall. Also a large stock of 
PEARS, PEACHES, and all other Fruits. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, ROSES, 


And other Flowers, &c. 


octl-lt 








‘CALIFORNIA GUANO. 


AM now prepared to supply FARMERS AND. 
NIA GUANO, of direct importation, per ship. “baapipes 
, m on, 8 

of the Seas.” Where the Valifornia Guano was 
this ring, it has given great satisfaction. The low 
at which is article is sold, and its well 2 
properties, comymends it to farmers as the best.and cheap- 
est manure now offered in this or any other market. 

For sale in Jots to suit purchasers, at the lowest market 
rates, by WM. ROBINSON, 

No. 4 Hollingsworth street, 


octl-It Near Pratt street Wharf, Baltimore. 





IMPORTED 


Red Mediterranean Wheat. 


7 HAVE just imported a small lot of this hardy and 
popular variety of Wheat from the Mediterranean. 
Price $4.00 per bushel. 
American raised ditto, $2.00 per bushel. 
White Soule very superior, $3.00 per bushel. 

‘© Blue Stem, $2.50 per bushel. 

. L. ALLEN, 

189 and 191 Water st., New York. 


FARM MANAGER WANTED. 


— subscriber wishes to engage, from the Ist of Jan- 
uary next,a Manager fora large mixed husbandry 
farm, worked by colored labor, in Baltimore county. 
Applications may be made by letter to Catonsville, or 
in person, on Wednesdays and Saturdays of each week 
between 9 and 12 A. M., at No. 20 NORTH CHARLES 
STREET, Baltimore. octl-tf JOHN GLENN, 


DENWNEY’S 
SORGHO SUGAR MILL: 


E would call the attention: of those who are desir- 

ous to obtain the most improved Mill for c:ushing 

the Sorgho Cane, to the valuable features of this Mill.— 

The arrangement of this mill is such that it can be ~ 

ed in two seconds, either while in operation or s g, 

to any degree of proximity that may be desired, and by 

~ person who can feed a mill. Or, if the mill becomes 

stalled by more cane petting in than the capacity of the 
power to crush, it can be relieved as instantly. 

It is guaranteed to do more work in proportion to the 
power consumed, and to be under a more perfect control 
than any mill yet offered for sale. These Mills are manu- 
factured and for sale by . L. DENNEY, 

octl Penningtonville Chester Co., Pa. 


EKD WHET. -! »f): > #armers and Dealer 
2,000 bushels of the Celebrated Johnson biue 
stem White Wheat—being the same as that which gave 
so much satisfaction to those who purch it from me 
last year. The Commissioner of Patents has purchased 
100 bushels of this lot for distribution. I also offer choice 
selections of MEDITERANNEAN and other Red Wheat. 
sepl-2t N.E. BERRY, No. 63 Pratt street, Baltimore. 


octl-Jt* 














H. F. STICKNEY, 


IMPORTER & WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
BRANDIES, WINES, GIN and Superior Old 
Rye and Bourbon WHISKIES, 

No. 27 CHEAPSIDE, BALTIMORE. 
Persons ordering by mail, may feel assured of getting 


PuBE articles, at the lowest market — Rectified Whis- 
key, of superior quality, always on hand. augl-ly 


MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING. 


HE new work on this ~—— y hE, Flint, Secreta- 

ry of the Massachusetts State of Agriculture 
contains the latest information on all matters conn 

with the d » including a full explanation of Guenon’s 

method, the Dutch dairy system, the diseases of cows and 

calves &c., &c., 12 mo., 41 pps price er by 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., P elphia, and for sale by 








Send and get a ee H. R. ROBEY, 
octl-It Hopewell Nurseries, Fredericksburgh, Va. 


. 


booksellers and periodical agents generally. octl.tf 
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CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NO. ! 
Work for the Month on _| Letterto Peyton Johnson, 
110 


the Farm 97 ‘a 
Work for the Month in |A New Kentucky Seed- 


the > ling Gore 110 
Floriculture for October 99 | Bees and eir Food, Ml 
. Fairs for October and Agricultural Editors in 

fovember 1858, Jonvention, lll 
The Grape Vine, byThos. | Maryland Agy Fair—Im- 
100 << change in the 
gulatio’ 1 


ns 
gian by birthright, . 101 | Notices of New Ag. and 





How does Plaster benefit Mech. Serials, 112 
Crops, by N. Snowden, 101 | The Hog Cholera; Anoth- 
Letter upon Garlic, by D. | er Remedy, 113 

W. Naill, of Frederick |New Variety of Maize, 113 
Co., Md., 101 | Estimate of crops and the 
Note by Dr. Wharton, _ the effect upon Prices, 113 
Register of Maryland | Montgomery County (Md.) 
Ag. College, 102) Fair, 116 
The Farmer’s Motto, 102 Growing Crops of Corn 
Proceedingsof Executive | and Tobacco, e UT 


Committee of Md.State |New Work on Dairy 
Ag. go 102 | Farming, 117 
American Pomological New Reaper and Mower, 117 


Society, 103 | The Grasshoppers, 118 
Two New York Model _ _ Land Sales, 120 

Farms, 05| New Advertisements, 121 
Night Air, 107 | Cholic in Horses, 121 
The Babraham Ram Let- Hints on Rural Homes 

ting for 1858, 108; with illustrations, by 
The Great French Hene- | Thos. & J. M. Dixon, 


ry, 109| Architects, 1R 
The Cattle Disease— | Baltimore Markets, 124 


“Black Tongue,” 110 


“DE BURG” = 
OR, 
De Burg’s Superphosphate of Lime, 


E have in store, since last sprin 

J Presto’s cargo of 1600 barrels of BG 
NURE, which has been analysed and [I 
David Stewart, and pronounced by him azore gra 
QuaLity, but rejected by us as very inferior to 0 
sent improved standard, and not in accordance with 
contract and our representations to the public. ad 

iiG-For Sale at Less than Manufacturers? Pri, ‘ 


J. J. & F. TURNER, 
_octl t 42° Pratt Street, Baltimore. 


switInz. 


NHE subscriber has the pleasure to info: licants 
1 for his different breeds Pe SWINE, that he bas now 
ready for delivery, from seventy to eighty PIG 
— ——— of — Chesters, White Benne 
an rginia Graziers. Also, severalone ARS 
Chesters, ye ge and White Berkshires. “teas 
of my stock will be exhibited at the United States Agri- 
cultural a a —— a further descri and 
a numercus list of recommendations from 
chasers will be ready for distribution. bes 

I have for sale a small FARM, within 3 miles of Rich. 
mond, in Henrico —— containing 126 ACRES, having 
on ita good Dwelling House. The soil is very suitable 
for raising vegetables, &c. PRICE—$5,000. 

octl-It PEYTON JOHNSTON, Richmond, Va, 











ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MD. STATE AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting will be held on MONDAY 
EVENING, the 18th Oct., at 70’clock. The place of 
meeting will be designated in the daily papers of that day, 
together with a programme of proceedings for each day of 
the Exhibition By order. 
octl-1t SAMUEL SANDS, Gen. Sec’y. 


DE BURG’S SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
oes subscriber has in store another consignment of 
in 





the celebrated ‘De Burg Super Phosphate of Lime,” 
s, which he offers to Farmers at $40 per ton of 2000 
pounds. Orders by letter promptly attended to. 
Address, WM. W. DUNGAN, 





octl-lt 90 S. Charles street, Baltimore. 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


EVERCREENS, BULBOUS ROOTS, ac, 


S the season is advancing for the transplan 
Trees, &c.—we beg to call the attention of the ake 
lic and those interested in beautifying their grounds to our 
stock of Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrub- 
bery, Grape Vines, Strawberry, Raspberry, Roses, &e,— 
A general collection of Green ‘House Plants, embracing all 
tizxe leading sorts. 

A fine collection of Dutch Bulbous roots, just received 
per Steamer Vanderbilt—Hyacinth roots by the doz. or 
100, in good condition on reasonable terms. A fine assort- 
ment of choice Flower seed. Plants, trees, &c., carefully 
packed and forwarded at the risk of the purchaser to any 
part of the country. Catalogues furnished gratis. 

SAMUEL FEAST & SON: 
Corner of Charles and Saratoga Sts., Balto., 


Sara anne cenaanannanpSenn TS A 





GUANO! 


GUANO! GUANO! 





The undersigned aske the attention of Farmers, Planters and Dealers to his 
stock of best quality Guanos, all of which he will sell at the lowest market rates, 


“A” Peruvian Guano of the latest importations and 
best quality. 
“AA” Mexican Guano of the best cargoes imported. 
Colombian Guano, very rich in phosphates. 
Also, Super Phosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, &c. 


Purchasers may rely on having their Guano shipped in prime order, and in su- 
perior bags. The general satisfaction heretofore given by all Guanoes sold by the 
Subscriber, he hopes will be a sufficient guarantee that all articles sold by him wilt 


be found as represented. 


octl-lt No, 4 & 6 Hollingsthworth st., near Pratt-st. Wharf, Balt. 





WM. ROBINSON, 


4 " " 
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